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‘  It  is  my  persuasion,  which  deepens  with 
every  year  of  experience,  that  there  will  be 
no  revival  of  vital  religion  among  us,  on 
any  large  scale,  or  with  any  adequate  re¬ 
sults,  except  through  a  deepening  of  the 
sense  of  sin:  a  return  to  the  properly 
Christian  severity  of  view  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  sin  and  its  consequences ;  and  that 
this  is  needed  equally  in  all  classes  of 
society  and  among  all  kinds  of  men.’ — 
Bishop  of  Birmingham. 
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EDITORS’  PREFACE 


The  object  of  the  Oxford  Library  of  Practical 
Theology  is  to  supply  some  carefully  considered 
teaching  on  matters  of  Religion  to  that  large 
body  of  devout  laymen,  who  desire  instruction, 
but  are  not  attracted  by  the  learned  treatises 
which  appeal  to  the  theologian.  One  of  the 
needs  of  the  time  would  seem  to  be,  to  translate 
the  solid  theological  learning,  of  which  there  is 
no  lack,  into  the  vernacular  of  everyday  practical 
religion  ;  and  while  steering  a  course  between 
what  is  called  plain  teaching  on  the  one  hand 
and  erudition  on  the  other,  to  supply  some 
sound  and  readable  instruction  to  those  who  re¬ 
quire  it,  on  the  subjects  included  under  the 
common  title  ‘  The  Christian  Religion,’  that  they 
may  be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  them  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  them,  with  meekness  and  fear. 

The  Editors,  while  not  holding  themselves  pre¬ 
cluded  from  suggesting  criticisms,  have  regarded 
their  proper  task  as  that  of  editing,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  they  have  not  interfered  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  each  writer  for  his  treatment  of  his 
own  subject. 

W.  C.  E.  N. 

D.  S. 
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PREFACE 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  which  a  preface 
affords  of  saying  some  words  of  apology,  of  explana¬ 
tion,  and  of  acknowledgment,  which  might  elsewhere 
be  out  of  place. 

The  apology  which  I  have  to  offer  for  the  many 
deficiencies  of  my  book  might  seem  perhaps  to  con¬ 
stitute  more  properly  a  reason  for  not  having 
written  it  at  all.  It  is  simply  that  it  is  wellnigh 
impossible  in  these  days  for  a  parish-priest,  at  any 
rate  of  a  town  parish,  to  find  time  for  anything 
like  connected  study.  And  I  am  fully  conscious  of 
the  many  omissions  and  of  the  ‘scrappy’  treatment 
of  much  that  I  have  not  omitted.  But  it  has  been 
written  amidst  constant  interruptions  and  with 
scarcely  any  opportunity  for  study.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say  thus  much  in  deprecation 
of  the  criticism  which  I  know  that  I  deserve. 

Yet  I  have  made  the  pressure  of  my  work  an 
excuse  for  writing  badly  rather  than  a  reason  for 
not  writing  at  all.  And  so  I  must  go  on  to  say, 
by  way  of  explanation,  why  I  have  allowed  myself 
to  write  or  rather  to  publish  to  the  world  what  I 
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have  written.  My  aim  has  been  simply  and  solely 
a  practical  one.  Such  an  aim  is  justified,  I  think, 
by  the  object  of  the  library  in  which  the  present 
volume  has  the  honour  of  finding  a  place ;  but  it  is 
justified  even  further  by  the  great  need  that  there 
is  of  dealing  practically  with  sin.  Such  experience 
as  I  have  had  in  dealing  with  others  has  led  me  to 


the  certain  conclusion  that  the  real  troubles  and 
difficulties  of  the  vast  majority  of  lives  are  moral 
rather  than  intellectual.  And  I  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  in  a  great  many  cases  of  intel¬ 
lectual  difficulty,  I  do  not  say  in  all,  there  is  a 
moral  difficulty  underlying  it.  The  vision  of  Gon 
and  of  the  truth  of  God  is  clouded  by  nothing  so 
much  as  by  sin.  Therefore  while  I  would  not  have 
it  thought  that  I  desired  in  any  way  to  minimise, 
still  less  to  despise,  intellectual  difficulties  about 
sin,  I  have  not  had  them  chiefly  in  my  mind.  Had 
I  done  so  I  could  not  have  ventured  to  write.  I 
have  had  always  before  me  as  I  wrote  the  havoc 
wrought  in  human  lives  by  sin,  however  explained, 
and  my  aim  has  been,  as  I  have  said,  simply  and 
solely  the  practical  one  of  helping  men  to  face 
their  sin,  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  fight  against  it  with 
hopefulness  and  courage. 

Lastly,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  great  in¬ 
debtedness  for  what  I  have  tried  to  write  to 
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those  whose  words  and  writings  have  helped  me 
more  than  I  can  say.  I  have  acknowledged  my  in¬ 
debtedness  wherever  possible,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
there  are  many  passages  and  thoughts  which  I  have 
unconsciously  plagiarised  and  of  which  I  cannot 
trace  the  source.  I  want  especially  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Moberly 
and  of  Father  Waggett,  and  to  the  spoken  words 
of  my  own  Bishop,  who  has  allowed  me  to  make 
some  recognition  of  all  that  I  owe  to  him  by 
accepting  the  dedication  of  this  book. 

H.  V.  S.  E. 


Bethnal  Green, 

Septuagesima  1907. 
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PART  I 

ORIGINAL  SIN 


CHAPTER  I 

ORIGINAL  SIN  :  STATEMENT  OF  THE 

DOCTRINE 

‘The  one  dark,  insoluble  mystery  of  human  life  is 
sin  ;  it  is  so  impossible  for  us  to  explain  it ;  so  futile  to 
try  and  explain  it  away.  It  is  so  terribly  familiar so 
utterly  unintelligible.  ’ — Aubrey  Moore. 

So  we  should  all  confess  whether  we  have  regard  to 
the  facts  of  our  daily  experience  in  the  world  or  to 
the  testimony  of  our  own  hearts  and  lives.  There 
is,  both  around  us  and  within  us,  something  which, 
even  if  we  would,  we  cannot  explain  away.  We 
cannot  walk  about  the  streets,  we  cannot  open  a 
newspaper,  we  cannot  have  much  to  do  with  our 
fellow-men,  without  coming  face  to  face  with  this 
4  dark,  insoluble  mystery  of  human  life.’  More  than 
that;  we  cannot  advance  far  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  hearts  without  recognising  and  being 
forced  to  confess,  shuddering  and  aghast,  the 
presence  of  this  same  dark  mystery. 

We  cannot  explain  it  away,  and  neither  can  we 
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explain  it.  What  it  is,  whence  it  comes,  why  it  is 
permitted,  we  cannot  say.  Explanations  there 
have  been,  but  none  fully  accounts  for  it,  or  satisfies 
us  wholly.  And  some,  from  the  very  earliest  days 
of  Christianity  onwards,  have  been  so  staggered  by 
this  persistent  and  disquieting  fact  of  the  presence 
of  evil,  that  they  have  even  denied  the  Goodness 
of  God  Himself  and  refused  to  worship  Him, 
whilst  others  have  borrowed  for  themselves  wild 
and  fantastic  Oriental  speculations  and  sought  to 
embody  them  in  the  Faith  of  Christ. 

And.  yet,  all  the  way  through,  the  Church  has 
had  something  to  say  on  the  subject;  there  has 
been  a  Christian  doctrine  of  sin ;  there  has  been 
a  definite  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to 
accept  explanations  and  theories  on  the  subject 
which  have  been  current  at  certain  times  in  her 
history.  And  it  is  in  the  conviction  that,  in  things 
which  are  obviously  so  full  of  difficulty  and  of 
mystery,  it  is  wiser  and  better  to  accept  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Church,  even  where  that  guidance  is 
not  without  difficulties  of  its  own,  that  we  set 
ourselves  to  consider  not  so  much  the  problem  of 
sin  and  evil  in  itself  as  the  teaching  about  that 
problem  which  has  always  been  held  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  that 
this  teaching  is  without  difficulty  of  its  own, 
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but  we  do  say  that  in  a  matter  which  is  so  beset 
with  difficulty  we  shall  be  wise  if  we  give  heed 
to  the  great  consensus  of  Christian  opinion  rather 
than  to  the  varying  and  often  mutually  contra¬ 
dictory  theories  and  speculations  which  have 
prevailed  at  different  times  and  among  different 
people. 

At  least  the  Church  gives  us  a  consistent  and 
connected  teaching  on  the  subject,  co-ordinate  with 
other  great  doctrines  of  the  Faith,  which  may  well 
suffice  us  until  we  see  no  longer  4  through  a  glass, 
darkly,  but  face  to  faced  And,  after  all,  such  an 
attitude  towards  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  one 
which  well  befits  those  to  whom  humility  suggests 
the  uncertainty  and  partiality  of  human  know¬ 
ledge,  and  it  is  one  which  we  may  even  commend 
to  those  who  are  somewhat  impatient  of  any 
authoritative  teaching.  Here  are  certain  problems, 
certain  facts,  certain  difficulties ;  the  Church  did 
not  create  them ;  she  does  not  profess  altogether  to 
explain  them ;  but  she  says,  This  is  what  I  teach 
about  them,  believing  that  I  have  the  mind  of 
Christ,  believing  that  my  teaching  can  be  proved 
by  the  most  certain  warrant  of  Holy  Scripture, 
believing  that  when  the  shadows  flee  away  it  will  be 
found  that  this  teaching  is  in  accordance  with 
the  truth.  If  you  ask  for  teaching  on  any  subject, 
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for  teaching  on  the  subject  of  sin  and  evil  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  presents  no  difficulty,  you  are  asking 
for  what  is  impossible  on  this  side  of  Eternity. 
And  this  teaching  which  I  offer  you  is  not  without 
difficulty ;  I  only  ask  you  to  accept  it  under  con¬ 
ditions,  under  condition  that  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  under 
condition  that  what  admits  of  proof  is  proved  by 
Holy  Scripture,  under  condition  that  you  do  not 
press  for  the  solution  of  difficulties  now  which  are 
manifestly  insoluble  until  the  Day  which  shall  clear 
up  all  mystery. 

I 

In  considering  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on 
any  particular  subject  it  is  well  to  start  with  some 
authoritative  statement.  Such  a  statement  we  have 
on  the  subject  of  original  sin  in  the  opening  words 
of  the  Ninth  Article :  £  Original  sin  standeth  not 
in  the  following  of  Adam  (as  the  Pelagians  do 
vainly  talk),  but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engen¬ 
dered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam.  .  .  .“ 

In  other  words,  we  have  not  said  all  that  there  is 
to  be  said  about  sin  when  we  have  considered  the 
actual  sins  which  every  man  commits.  That  was 
what  Pelagius  said  ;  he  and  his  followers  held  that 
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sin  stood  only  in  acts  of  sin,  that  there  was  no 
inherent  flaw  or  taint  in  man's  nature  whereby  he 
was  inclined  to  sin,  that  every  man  is,  in  respect  of 
sin,  in  the  position  of  Adam  when  he  was  first 
created  without  inherent  taint,  and  that  therefore 
when  man  sins  it  is  merely  a  following,  an  imita¬ 
tion,  of  Adam  ;  it  is  due  to  no  inherited  tendency  ; 
it  contributes  nothing  to  the  sum  of  the  corruption 
of  human  nature. 

That  was  what  the  Pelagians  taught  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  the  Anabaptists  in  the  sixteenth  ;  and 
that  was  what  the  Church  has  always  denied,  or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  has  always  condemned  as 
inadequate. 

As  against  Pelagius  and  the  Anabaptists,  the 
Church  teaches — 

(1)  That  Adam  was  created  good  emphatically. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Adam  was 
perfect  in  the  sense  that  there  was  no  room  for 
development  and  growth  in  goodness,1  nor  that  he 
was  necessarily  immortal  except  in  regard  of  free¬ 
dom  from  the  sting  of  death.  The  teaching  of  the 
Church  does  not  require  a  belief  in  the  absolute 
perfection  or  the  absolute  immortality  of  the  first 

1  e  The  “  original  righteousness”  in  which  we  were  made  was 
the  goodness  of  a  perfectly  fair  and  noble  beginning.  It  was  the 
goodness  of  a  holy  infancy  as  compared  with  that  of  the  fully 
developed  saint.’ — Dr.  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel ,  p.  ioo. 
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Adam.  We  cannot  say,  because  we  do  not  know, 
that  Adam,  if  he  had  remained  as  God  made  him, 
would  not  have  died,  in  the  sense  that  death  is  the 
passing  from  one  state  of  existence  to  another. 
What  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible  does  imply 
is  that  sin  brought  into  death  all  that  makes  it  awful 
and  terrible,  and  that  what  Adam's  sin  entailed 
upon  himself  and  upon  his  descendants  was  penal 
rather  than  natural  death.  Thus  when  S.  Paul 
says,  4  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive,’  the  dying  in  Adam  and  the 
making  alive  in  Christ  must,  at  least  primarily, 
refer  to  the  same  kind  of  dying  in  both  cases — the 
penal  dying,  not  the  natural  dying,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  patent  to  all  that  natural  death  has  still  to  be 
undergone  even  by  those  who  are  4  in  Christ.’ 

So  also,  with  regard  to  the  goodness  of  Adam, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  authoritative  teaching  of 
the  Church  which  necessarily  conflicts  with  scientific 
teaching  as  to  development.  If  science  (using  the 
word  in  the  narrower  sense)  teaches  that  there  has 
been  on  the  whole  a  steady  and  consistent  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  human  kind  towards  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  teaching  is  not  necessarily  contradicted 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Church  that  Adam  was 
made  good  at  the  first.  The  Church  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  maintain  that  man  has  steadily  deterior- 
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ated  from  Adam  downwards;  she  is  concerned  to 
maintain  that  something  happened  which  arrested 
and  thwarted  man’s  development  from  the  very 
first.  The  Church’s  teaching  does  not,  necessarily 
at  any  rate,  deny  that  there  has  been  development 
and  progress  in  the  life  of  the  human  race ;  it 
does  say  that  development  and  progress  has  been 
hindered  and  thwarted,  has  been  far  less  than  it 
would  have  been,  owing  to  that  primal  defect  or 
fall,  call  it  what  you  will,  from  the  original  purpose 
of  God.  And  however  others  may  account  for  the 
strangely  chequered,  at  times  stationary,  at  times 
even  retrograde,  course  of  human  advancement 
towards  perfection,  the  Church  accounts  for  it  by 
her  teaching  as  to  that  original  flaw  inflicted  on 
human  nature  by  the  rebel  will  of  him  from  whom 
all  men  have  had  their  origin. 

(2)  Adam,  then,  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of 
the  Creator,  was  included  in  the  general  sentence 
of  the  approbation  of  Creation  which  declared  that 
4  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold, 
it  was  very  good.’  Adam  was  4  very  good,’  possess¬ 
ing  boundless  possibilities  of  development  and 
advancement,  onward  and  upward,  towards  the 
uttermost  perfection  of  his  being  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  glorious  destiny.  And  he  was  immortal, 

1  Gen.  i.  31. 
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in  the  sense  of  being  exempt  from  all  that  makes 
death  terrible,  from  all  that  makes  death  what  to 
our  minds  it  is. 

Then  something  happened  which  arrested  and 
thwarted  the  progress  of  Adam  from  goodness  to 
perfection,  and  which  brought  in  that  reign  of 
terror  which  we  cannot  but  associate  with  the 
thought  of  death. 

For  the  explanation  of  what  that  was  the  Church 
sends  us  back  to  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Genesis.  We  need  not  discuss  now 
the  questions  which  have  exercised  men's  minds  as 
to  the  form  of  that  narrative.  We  assume  that  it 
is  historical  and  substantially  true,  whether  its 
form  is  literal  or  figurative,  though  by  figurative 
wre  do  not  mean  unreal  or  untrue.  Doctors  of  the 
Church  so  great  as  S.  Athanasius,  in  the  East,  and 
S.  Augustine,  in  the  West,  have  taught  that  the 
early  narratives  contained  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
convey  truth  not  literally  but  under  a  figure,  that 
they  clothe  it  in  symbolical  language;  and  it  does 
not  seem  that  so  to  understand  those  narratives 
need  bring  us  into  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  or  contradict  our  belief  in  the  infallibility 
of  the  written  Word  of  God.  Truth  is  truth  under 
whatever  form  it  is  conveyed,  and,  provided  that 
we  accept  the  substance  as  true,  we  may  allow  a 
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difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  under  which  it 
is  commended  to  our  faith. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  which  is  enshrined  in 
this  particular  narrative  ?  It  is  briefly  this.  The 
Mother  of  all  living,  existing  in  a  state  of  innocence 
and  happiness,  was  4  beguiled,1  to  use  the  expression 
of  S.  Paul,  into  an  act  of  disobedience  by  a  being 
whose  subtilty  was  only  equalled  by  his  malignity. 
That  act  of  disobedience  contained  in  itself  all 
forms  of  sin ;  it  was  fleshly,  in  that  it  was  excited 
by  the  desire  to  obtain  what  was  ‘good  for  food1 ; 
it  was  worldly,  in  that  the  forbidden  object  of 
desire  presented  itself  as  being  a  4  delight  to  the 
eyes1 ;  and  it  was  devilish,  in  that  it  was  a  consent 
to  pride,  the  devil’s  own  sin,  in  the  form  of  a  desire 
for  something  forbidden  which  was  4  much  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise.1  This  fact,  that  the  first 
act  of  rebellion  was  such  as  to  involve  so  complete 
a  capitulation  to  the  Enemy  of  all  good,  together 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  committed  by  a  being 
whose  nature  was  so  far  innocent  of  the  presence  of 
the  traitor  within  the  camp,  constitutes  its  special 
heinousness,  and  prepares  us  for  the  encounter,  in 
history  and  in  experience,  of  its  far-reaching  effects. 
Then  it  was  that  she  who  had  herself  been  beguiled 
became  the  means  of  bringing  into  the  transgression 
him  who,  from  being  the  partner  of  her  innocence 
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and  of  her  bliss,  became  thereby  the  partner  of  her 
misery  and  of  her  shame.  And  as  a  result  the 
Garden  of  Eden  was  exchanged  for  the  thorns  and 
briers  of  earth,  blessed  work  for  the  sweat  of  toil, 
innocence  for  shame,  and  communion  with  God  for 
fear  at  the  very  sound  of  His  voice.  That,  in  few 
words,  is  the  truth  which,  whether  the  Garden,  the 
Serpent,  and  the  Tree  are  figurative  and  symbolical 
expressions  or  not,  is  conveyed  to  the  Church  in 
the  Mosaic  account  of  that  which  we  commonly 
call  the  Fall. 

(3)  We  go  a  step  further.  From  this  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience,  including  in  itself  the  elements  of  all  sin, 
there  came  about  4  that  fault  and  corruption  of 
the  nature  of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam.1  This  is,  of  course,  a  step 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  one  which  carries  us 
a  long  way.  It  affirms  not  only  that  Adam  and 
Eve  sinned,  but  that  their  sin  affected  all  their 
descendants.  The  Ninth  Article  declares  that 
original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam  as 
the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk.  That  is  to  say,  the 
sins  which  a  man  commits  are  symptoms  of  a  disease, 
not  the  disease  itself,  and  that  disease  is  universal ; 
it  is  4  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man.1  This  doctrine  of  the  Ninth  Article  is  derived 
from  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  to  that  chapter  we 
shall  do  well  to  turn  for  the  proof  of  the  doctrine. 

S.  Paul’s  words  are — 4  Therefore,  as  through  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  through 
sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  unto  all  men,  for  that  all 
sinned  : — for  until  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world : 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law.  Never¬ 
theless  death  reigned  from  Adam  until  Moses,  even 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  likeness  of 
Adam’s  transgression,  who  is  a  figure  of  Him  that 
was  to  come.  But  not  as  the  trespass,  so  also  is 
the  free  gift.  For  if  by  the  trespass  of  the  one  the 
many  died,  much  more  did  the  grace  of  God,  and 
the  gift  by  the  grace  of  the  one  man,  Jesus  Christ, 
abound  unto  the  many.  And  not  as  through  one 
that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift :  for  the  judgement  came 
of  one  unto  condemnation,  but  the  free  gift  came 
of  many  trespasses  unto  justification.  For  if,  by 
the  trespass  of  the  one,  death  reigned  through  the 
one ;  much  more  shall  they  that  receive  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  reign 
in  life  through  the  one,  even  Jesus  Christ.  So 
then  as  through  one  trespass  the  judgement  came 
unto  all  men  to  condemnation;  even  so  through 
one  act  of  righteousness  the  free  gift  came  unto  all 
men  to  justification  of  life.  For  as  through  the 
one  man’s  disobedience  the  many  were  made  sinners, 
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even  so  through  the  obedience  of  the  one  shall 
the  many  be  made  righteous.  And  the  law  came 
in  beside,  that  the  trespass  might  abound ;  but 
where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  abound  more  ex¬ 
ceedingly  :  that,  as  sin  reigned  in  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Chrtst  our  Lord.'1  There 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  need  at  this  moment  to 
go  behind  the  words  of  S.  Paul  and  to  consider 
whence  he  derived  the  doctrine  which  he  teaches  in 
this  chapter  and  elsewhere.  Even  suppose  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  did  not  derive  it  from  the  Old 
Testament,  but  rather,  as  has  been  asserted  from 
Jewish  writings  outside  the  Sacred  Canon,2  that 
would  not  invalidate  his  teaching,  or  make  it  less 
authoritative  to  us  who  recognise  his  writings  as 


1  Rom.  v.  12-21. 

2  As,  e.g.,  by  F.  R.  Tennant,  Sources  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Fall 
and  Original  Sin.  ‘  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  connection 
between  human  sinfulness  and  Adam’s  transgression  had  as  yet 
occurred  at  all  to  the  human  mind.’  At  least  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Old  Testament  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  universality  of 
human  sinfulness  {e.g.  Gen.  vi.  12;  Ps.  xiv.  1,  li.  5;  Job  xiv.  4, 
xv.  14,  xxv.  4),  and  that  the  belief  that  all  men  were  descended 
from  Adam,  who  was  made  ‘very  good,’  and  was  afterwards 
corrupted,  at  least  suggests  a  connection  between  the  common 
descent  and  the  common  sinfulness  of  man  as  cause  and  effect.  It 
may  be  said  further  that  to  put  the  sources  of  S.  Paul’s  teaching 
outside  the  Sacred  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  only  suggests 
another  question.  Whence  did  the  extra-canonical  writers  who 
influenced  S.  Paul  derive  their  teaching? 
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inspired.  To  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  Adam's  guilt  to  all  his  descendants  is 
very  prominent  and  continuous  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  to  assert  more  than  can  be  proved;  on 
the  other  hand,  to  assert  that  it  is  not  there  is 
an  assertion  in  the  opposite  direction  which  seems 
to  be  unwarranted  by  a  careful  study  of  the  whole 
Canon.  However  that  may  be,  neither  assertion 
really  affects  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul  as  regards  its 
authority,  and  we  may  turn  to  him  for  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  guidance  without  discussion  as  to  the 
sources  of  his  teaching.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
S.  Paul  believed  and  taught  that  there  was  a  direct 
connection  between  the  transgression,  the  irapa 
ftaais,  of  the  First  Adam  and  the  sin,  dp,apr[af 
which  he  declares  to  be  a  universal  fact,  and  its 
consequence  and  penalty  of  Death.  4  Wherefore  as 
by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death 
by  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  for  that 
all  have  sinned.  .  .  .’ 

And  this  universal  sinfulness,  which  he  describes 
by  the  Greek  word  dp,aprta ,  he  declares,  almost  as 
though  he  were  anticipating  the  heresy  of  Pelagius, 
to  be  something  distinct  from  the  actual  acts  of  sin 
or  transgression  committed,  so  to  speak,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Adam.  The  reign  of  Death — penal  Death 
— was  not  suspended  during  the  time  that  sin,  in  its 
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character  of  transgression  of  a  known  law,  did  not 
exist ;  there  was  no  interregnum  between  Adam 
and  Moses ;  Death  was  reigning  all  the  time, 
and  as  Death  was  the  result  of  sin,  and  does  not 
exist — at  least  in  its  penal  character — apart  from 
sin,  therefore,  S.  Paul  seems  to  argue,  sin  was 
existing  along  with  Death,  and  behind  it  and 
underlying  it  in  its  sense  of  corruption,  even  if  not 
in  its  strict  sense  of  actual  transgression.  Even 
though  7 rapdfiacns  was  not  existing  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  d/iapTLa  was.  There  was  no  interregnum 
of  the  reign  of  sin,  any  more  than  there  was  any 
interregnum,  manifestly  and  obviously,  of  the  Reign 
of  Death.  Men  were  dying  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
and  where  the  result  was,  there  also  was  the  cause. 

4  For  before  the  law  sin  was  in  the  world ;  but  sin 
is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law ;  nevertheless 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses  even  over  those 
that  did  not  sin  after  the  likeness  of  Adam’s  trans¬ 
gression.’ 

And  so  through  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  S.  Paul  insists  upon  the  connection  of 
cause  and  effect  between  Adam’s  transgression  and 
the  universal  sinfulness  and  its  universal  penalty 
of  death  which  was  patent  to  all  men,  and  over 
against  it  he  sets  the  righteousness  of  the  Second 
Adam,  and  the  at  least  potential  righteousness  of 
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all  men  in  Him,  as  counteracting  by  the  mercy  of 
God  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  disobedience  of 
the  First  Adam.  Adam  was  the  type  or  the  figure 
of  Him  that  was  to  come,  tvi to?  tov  M eWovros,1 
and  there  was  a  real  sense  in  which  the  universal 
effect  of  the  First  Adam's  action  was  re-presented 
whilst  it  was  reversed  by  the  action  of  the  Second. 
4  For  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience  the 
many  were  constituted  sinners,  so  through  the 
obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be  constituted 
righteous.' 

That  is  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul  on  which  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  the  English  Church  in  the  Ninth  Article,  is 
mainly  based,  and  to  which  the  Church  sends  her 
children  for  proof.  As  against  those  who  would 
deny  the  reality  of  any  corruption  of  human  nature, 
as  Pelagius  and  the  Anabaptists  did,  as  against 
those  who,  admitting  it,  prefer  to  say  that  it  is 
unaccountable,  the  Church  asserts  4  the  fault  and 
corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,'  and  accounts 
for  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
primal  transgression  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  and  its  effect  upon  the  whole  of  mankind 
due  to  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  and  its 
origin  from  the  first  Transgressor. 

1  Rom.  v.  14. 
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This  teaching,  however  its  exponents  may  some¬ 
times  have  exaggerated  or  distorted  it,  does  not 
contradict  any  teaching  of  Science  which  can  rightly 
claim  to  be  of  ecumenical  or  universal  acceptance 
on  such  points  as  heredity,  development,  the  origin 
of  the  race,  the  reign  of  death.  There  may  have 
to  be — there  will  be — explanations  on  both  sides, 
but  until  those  explanations  have  been  given  and 
accepted,  God  forbid  that  we  should  say  that  Science 
and  the  Faith  are  contradictory. 

And  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  is  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  experi¬ 
ence.  We  cannot  look  around  us,  we  cannot  look 
within,  without  the  suggestion  of  something  at  work 
which  may  have  the  same  relation  to  actual  acts  of 
transgression  as  the  disease  of  the  body  has  to  its 
symptoms,  though  we  must  not  press  that  metaphor 
too  far.  Those  acts  of  transgression  which  we  see 
daily  committed,  which  we  so  constantly  commit 
ourselves,  are  too  universal  not  to  suggest  some 
common  cause.  And,  practically,  we  should  do 
well  to  recognise  it,  in  order  that  we  may  be  on  our 
guard  against  it — against  that  4 infection  of  nature  ’ 
which,  as  the  Article  says,  4  doth  remain,  yea  in 
them  that  are  regenerated  To  know  that  there  are 
within  us  these  dangerous  tendencies,  this  traitor 
within  the  camp,  is  to  make  us  ever  watchful  against 
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any  consenting  of  the  will,  whereby,  and  whereby 
alone,  they  can  become  actual  sin. 

There  is  great  need  to-day  to  insist  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Ninth  Article,  however  great  a  need 
there  may  be,  also,  to  explain  what  we  mean  by 
it,  and  to  co-ordinate  it  with  other  doctrines  of 
the  Faith.  There  is  great  need  to  insist  upon  the 
heinousness  of  sin,  as  against  the  common  tendency 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  it,  so  to  speak,  by  calling  it  by 
names  which  come  short  of  expressing  what  it  is. 
And  there  is  great  need  to  recognise  and  to  insist 
upon  its  malignant  character  and  the  need  of 
constant  watchfulness  against  it,  and  of  drastic 
measures  when  it  has  been  consented  to.  And 
there  is  great  need  to  insist  upon  the  need  of  God's 
grace,  as  that  by  which  alone  the  ravages  of  sin 
can  be  repaired.  And  there  is  great  need  to  insist 
upon  the  redemptive  value  and  efficacy  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

4  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive.' 

4  In  Adam  '  ...  4  in  Christ  ' — that  is  the  sum¬ 
mary  expression  of  the  two  great  truths  which 
Pelagianism  denied. 

Because  we  are  one  in  our  descent  from  the  First 
Head  of  our  Race,  therefore  we  are  partakers  of 
that  nature  into  which  his  original  act  of  trans- 
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gression  introduced  the  fatal  taint  which  has  jarred 
and  disturbed  the  whole. 

Because  we  are  made  partakers  in  our  Baptism, 
of  the  redemptive  work  of  Him  who  was  not 
4  naturally  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam,’’ 
therefore  we  obtain  the  grace  which  is  mightier 
than  nature,  and  by  the  use  of  which  we  may 
gradually  recover  that  Righteousness  from  which 
we  are  very  far  gone. 


CHAPTER  II 


ORIGINAL  SIN  :  EXPLANATIONS  AND 
LIMITATIONS 

(  He  can  be  no  wise  theologian  who  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  that,  to  a  large  extent,  he  is  dependent  on  the 
researches  of  men  of  science  for  his  data,  and  who, 
firm  in  the  faith  that  God  will  never  be  disgraced  by 
His  works,  is  not  ready  to  accept  all  that  is  truly 
discovered  about  these  works,  in  order  to  understand 
God’s  character.’— Professor  Flint. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  not 
make  statements  at  random  without  considering 
carefully  what  is  their  authority  and  what  is  their 
meaning.  We  ought  not  to  use  technical  expres¬ 
sions  without  attempting  to  explain  them,  nor 
should  we  quote,  as  authoritative,  statements 
which  at  best  can  only  claim  partial  even  if 
weighty  support.  And  this  duty  of  carefulness 
and  discrimination  which  we  admit  as  binding  on 
ourselves  we  have  a  right  to  claim  from  others.  If 
we  are  careful  to  explain  our  statements,  so  in  like 
manner  must  others  be ;  if  we  are  careful  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  statements  of  partial  and  of 
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universal  authority,  so  too  must  others.  And  if 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  more  often  than  not 
that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  or  divergence 
between  those  who  must  otherwise  have  been  at 
variance.  There  are  doctrines  both  of  Science  and 
of  Theology  which  can  claim  an  absolute  consensus 
of  opinion  among  the  learned  men  of  either  sphere  ; 
for  example,  in  the  domain  of  Science,  the  law  of 
Gravitation  commands  universal  acceptance,  whilst 
in  the  domain  of  Catholic  Theology  the  doctrine  of 
the  Deity  of  our  Lord  is  of  equally  universal  accept¬ 
ance  ;  there  are  other  doctrines  both  of  Science 
and  of  Theology  which  are  not  of  universal 
authority,  and  for  which,  in  consequence,  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  cannot  be  claimed ;  and  it  will 
very  often  be  found  that  where  it  has  been  thought 
that  there  was  conflict  between  Science  and 
Theology,  there  is  only  conflict  between  state¬ 
ments  of  partial  authority  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  or  on  both.  And  in  addition  to  this,  even 
where  there  is  apparent  conflict  between  state¬ 
ments  of  unquestionable  authority  in  either  sphere, 
the  conflict  would  very  often  be  seen  to  be  imaginary 
if  both  sides  would  only  explain  their  statements. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  particular  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  we  must  be  ready  and  glad  to  give 
explanations  on  our  side,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
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we  must  desire  explanations  on  the  scientific  side. 
And  the  spirit  in  which  we  approach  the  inquiry 
must  be  one  of  anxious  desire  to  find  reconciliation 
rather  than  divergence ;  for  in  this,  as  in  so  much 
else,  our  Lord’s  words  are  true,  that  6  he  that 
seeketh  findeth.’ 

In  the  first  place  we  may  ask  what  is  really  the 
teaching  of  science  on  such  points  as  the  origin  of 
the  race  and  heredity,  both  of  which  have  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  human  race 
did  not  spring  from  one  stock,  then  of  course  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  as  to  the  unity  of  the  race 
in  the  first  Adam  would  be  in  serious  conflict  with 
the  teaching  of  science.  If,  again,  it  could  be 
proved  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  heredity, 
there  would  be  serious  conflict  between  Science 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  sinfulness.  But  on  both  these  points 
scientific  men  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion.  Great  names 
can  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
plurality  of  origins,1  but  not  only  are  there  also 
great  scientific  names  on  the  other  side,  but  the 
tendency  of  biological  science  is  now  towards  the 
corroboration  of  the  Mosaic  and  Pauline  teaching 

1  Mason,  Faith  of  the  Gospel ,  p.  iio. 
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that  God  4  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.'1  So,  again, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  there  is 
very  far  from  a  consensus  of  biologists  against  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters.  We  see,  then,  the  importance  of  the 
bearing  of  this  upon  our  subject;  we  see  what  a 
mistake  it  is  to  assert  that  there  is  a  necessary 
conflict  between  Science  and  the  Faith  unless  and 
until  we  can  be  sure  that  there  is  a  real  consensus 
of  scientific  opinion,  a  doctrine  which  scientific  men 
themselves  declare  to  be  settled  and  final,  against 
any  given  doctrine  of  the  Faith.  If  on  other 
grounds  we  reject,  or  feel  ourselves  unable  to 
accept,  this  particular  teaching  of  the  Ninth 
Article  on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  we  ought 
not  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  Biology  denies 
the  unity  of  the  human  race  and  its  descent  from 
the  first  human  pair,  or  that  it  denies  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  that  transmission  of  sinfulness  which  the 
Church  teaches  on  the  warrant,  mainly,  of  S.  Paul. 

We  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  explanations 
and  limitations  of  scientific  teaching;  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  indicated  the  possibility,  at  any 
rate,  of  such  explanations  and  limitations,  and  to 
ask  for  them  with  all  due  respect  from  scientific 


1  Acts  xvii.  26. 
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teachers  themselves  who  alone  are  fully  qualified  to 
give  them.  But  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  do  our 
utmost  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  our  own  state¬ 
ments,  and  to  say  of  what  limitations,  if  of  any, 
they  admit. 

4  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam  as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk,  but  it  is  tlie 
fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man  that 
naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam, 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that 
the  flesh  lusteth  always  contrary  to  the  spirit.1 

That  is  the  authoritative  statement,  binding  at 
any  rate  on  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  and 
its  authority  is  borne  out  and  reinforced  by  definite 
statements,  not  less  than  by  the  whole  tone  and 
tenor,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  again 
has  behind  it  the  authoritative  statements  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church. 

Now,  at  the  outset,  we  ought  to  explain  what  we 
mean  by  the  phrase  4  original  sin,1  and,  at  the 
outset,  may  freely  admit  that  the  expression  is  un¬ 
fortunate  and,  to  some  extent,  misleading.  It  is 
unfortunate  because  4  sin,1  peccatum ,  does  not 
mean  in  this  connection  what  it  means  in  another, 
and  that  other  a  connection  in  which  we  more 
frequently  use  it.  It  does  not  mean  here  what  it 
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commonly  means,  4  an  act  of  personal  revolt  against 
God's  Will  for  which  we  are  responsible  as  for  any 
other  act  of  our  own.'  It  means  rather  what  we 
mean  by  4  sinfulness.'  In  the  same  way  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  English  service  for  the  Public  Baptism 
of  Infants,  4  to  release  him  of  his  sins,'  needs  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way.  By  4  sins '  there,  and 
by  4  original  sin  '  here,  we  do  not  mean  personal 
acts  of  transgression  and  rebellion,  which  obviously 
an  infant  has  not  committed,  but  the  moral  dis¬ 
order  and  tendency  to  actual  sin  which  is  engrained 
in  our  very  nature,  and  is  manifested  at  a  very  early 
age.1  As  a  great  teacher  has  said, 4  What  is  with  us 
44  originale,"  or  contracted  at  our  very  birth,  is  a 
condition  of  moral  disorder,  a  taint,  a  warp,  a  twist, 
affecting  our  inner  nature,  and  constituting  what 
might  be  called  a  principle  of  sin — in  Pauline  phrase 
a  44  law  of  sin";  a  corruption  innate,  the  material  out 

1  While  the  Pelagians  claimed  S.  John  Chrysostom  as  support¬ 
ing  their  theory  that  infants  were  without  sin,  S.  Augustine  was 
able  to  show  them  the  actual  words  of  S.  Chrysostom.  What  that 
great  doctor  had  said  was  not  that  infants  were  without  agapria, 
but  that  they  were  without  agapT^gara,  a  very  different  thing 
(quoted  by  Archbishop  Trench,  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament , 
p.  242  n.  On  this  point  and  on  any  possible  differences  between 
S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Augustine  on  the  subject  of  grace,  see  Dr. 
Bright,  Age  of  the  Fathers,  ii.  p.  221  ;  Lessons  fro?n  the  Lives  of 
Three  Great  Fathers ,  pp.  242-246.)  So  the  Prayer  in  the  English 
Baptismal  Rite  must  be  understood  as  praying  for  release  from 
agaprla,  not  from  agdpTTjpaTa,  which  an  infant  has  not. 
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of  which  actual  sin  will  develop,  a  propensity  or  bias 
towards  evil,  44  a  baseness  in  the  blood  at  strange 
war  with  something  good  ” — called  theologically 
44  concupiscence  ” — which  perverts  the  will-power 
from  the  outset.’ 1 

That  is  what  the  Church  means  when  she  speaks 
of  4  sin  ’  in  this  connection.  It  is,  as  the  Article 
says,  4  The  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam,’  and  we  should  go  on  to  notice 
and  to  explain,  with  a  view  to  the  further  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  that  both  those  words,  4  fault’ 
and  4  corruption  ’  (in  the  original  Latin  vitium  et 
depravatio)  are  negative  and  privative  rather  than 
positive.  They  do  not  postulate  an  independent 
existence  of  evil ;  they  rather  regard  it  as  the  nega¬ 
tion  and  the  opposite  and  the  perversion  of  good. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remark  and  to 
emphasise  this.  The  4  fault  and  corruption  ’  which 
we  have  inherited  is  not  the  survival  of  the  brute 
in  man ;  it  is  not  the  existence  of  certain  instincts 
received  from  a  prehistoric  ancestry  ;  it  is  not,  so  to 
speak,  an  actual  substance  inherent  (as  the  Mani- 
chaeans  taught)  in  nature ;  it  is  not  a  part  of 
human  nature.  Rather  it  is  something  unnatural, 
a  vitiation  and  perversion  of  our  nature. 

1  See  Bright,  Age  of  the  Fathers ,  ii.  p.  170. 
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And  from  this  explanation  very  important  con¬ 
sequences  follow.  If  what  we  mean  by  original  sin 
is  merely  the  survival  of  certain  brute  instincts, 
then  what  we  mean  by  actual  sin  is  robbed  entirely 
of  its  sinful  character;  if  we  may  so  put  it,  sin 
ceases  to  be  sinful.  Acts  of  cruelty,  for  instance, 
would  not  be  more  sinful,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  in  man  than  they  are  in  the  tiger.  But, 
according  to  Christian  teaching,  original  sin  is 
negative,  not  positive ;  it  is  the  weakening  of  the 
nature  which  God  made,  so  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  actual  sin,  and  even  so  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  tendency  is  not  in  itself  sin.  Lust,  when 
it  has  conceived,  bringeth  forth  sin.  The  will  must 
consent  to  the  desire  before  the  desire  can  become 
sin ;  before  it  can  become  what  the  Catechism  calls 
4  sinful  lust.’  This  then  is  what  we  mean  by  original 
sin ;  we  mean  the  disorder  of  our  nature  brought 
into  it  by  the  first  act  of  rebellion,  and  reinforced, 
it  may  be,  by  every  subsequent  act  of  rebellion, 
whereby  we  are  inclined  to  consent  to  the  lower 
instincts  within  us,  or  to  allow  the'  higher  part  of 
us  to  act  in  independence  of  the  Creator.  So  re¬ 
garded,  we  may  not  think  that  sin  is  either  natural 
or  inevitable. 

And  here  we  are  led  to  emphasise  the  statement 
of  the  Article  that  man  is  very  far  gone  from 
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original  righteousness,  and  is  of  his  own  nature 
inclined  to  evil,  and  that  concupiscence  has  of  itself 
the  nature  of  sin.  What  the  Article  does  not  say, 
what,  in  fact,  its  authors  deliberately  refused  to 
say,  is  that  man  is  wholly  gone  from  original  right¬ 
eousness,  or  that  concupiscence,  by  which  theologians 
mean  the  bias  or  tendency  towards  evil,  is  itself 
evil.  And  this  limitation  is  most  important.  4  All 
true  morality,’  says  Bishop  Forbes,1  4  must  rest  on  a 
certain  limitation  of  the  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  effect  of  original  sin.  If  all  the  higher  spiritual 
faculties  be  utterly  destroyed,  how  can  man  really 
grieve  over  his  shortcomings,  if  God  has  deprived  him 
of  all  power  of  overcoming  and  avoiding  these  short¬ 
comings  P  Deeply  penetrated  as  the  Church  is  with 
the  enormity  and  misery  of  that  hereditary  evil 
which  affects  our  race,  she  would  be  false  to  the 
experience  of  life,  as  well  as  to  precise  theology,  if 
she  were  to  allow  sentiment  to  take  the  place  of 
reason  in  this  respect,  and  by  exaggeration  to 
undermine  the  foundation  of  Christian  ethics  by 
the  destruction  of  moral  responsibility.’’ 

The  Fall,  that  is,  did  not  so  identify  sin  with  our 
nature  as  to  make  that  nature  no  longer  responsible 
for  its  actions ;  to  say  that  would  be,  in  effect,  to 
destroy  moral  responsibility.  And  so  we  have  to 

1  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  p.  147. 
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be  on  our  guard  against  exaggerated  language  as  to 
the  corruption  of  our  nature ;  and  whilst  we  are 
careful  never  to  speak  lightly,  or  without  a  due 
sense  of  the  awfulness  of  sin,  of  that  infection  of 
man’s  nature  which  inclines  him  to  sin,  we  are  not 
to  speak  as  though  our  nature  were  wholly  identi¬ 
fied  with  sin.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember  the 
words  of  Bishop  Andrewes  in  his  Private  Devotions: 

‘  Two  things  I  acknowledge  in  myself,  O  Lord, 

Nature  which  Thou  hast  made  ; 

Sin  which  I  have  added/  1 

Sin  and  human  nature  are  two  things,  not  one. 

Further,  let  us  remember  this,  that  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  must  not  be  so  pressed,  any  more 
than  any  doctrine  of  the  Faith  must  be  so  pressed, 
as  to  make  it  contradict  other  doctrines  equally 
Scriptural  and  equally  authoritative  with  itself. 
It  must  not  be  allowed  to  contradict  or  to  crowd 
out  of  sight  the  doctrine  of  our  moral  freedom,  nor 
must  it  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  truth  of  the 
reality  and  abundance  of  Divine  grace. 

If  we  speak  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  in 
such  a  way  as  practically  to  deny  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  nature 
is  more  powerful  than  grace,  we  are,  in  fact,  losing 

1  Bishop  Andrewes,  Private  Devotions ,  Pt.  II.  Introduction 
to  Confession. 
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the  proportion  of  the  faith  and  running  the  risk  of 
heresy  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  may  be  very 
difficult  to  keep  the  proportion,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  avoid  running  into  error,  but  it  can  be 
done  if  we  will  only  trust  ourselves  to  the  guidance 
of  the  Church  in  her  authoritative  statements,  if  we 
will  not  insist  upon  seeing  where  exactly  apparently 
conflicting  statements  find  their  reconciliation. 

In  the  matter  before  us,  it  is  very  easy  so  to 
press  what  the  Church  teaches  about  the  corruption 
and  disorder  of  human  nature  as  to  deny,  as  Calvin 
did,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  so  to  press  the 
truth  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  to  deny,  as 
Pelagius  did,  the  reality  and  the  need  of  the  grace 
of  God.  The  Catholic  Church  has  done  neither. 

The  corruption  of  human  nature  ;  the  freedom  of 
the  will ;  the  grace  of  God, — all  these  are  real 
things.  And,  therefore,  we  say :  Man  is  inclined 
to  sin ;  but  he  need  not  sin.  He  need  not  sin 
because  his  will  is  free,  and  because  4  where  sin 
abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.’  Not 
man’s  will  without  God’s  grace ;  not  God’s  grace 
without  man’s  will ;  but  man’s  will  working  with 
God’s  grace,  these  together  reverse  the  consequence 
of  the  primal  act  of  disobedience,  and  set  man  on 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  eternal  life.  How  the 
restoration  was  accomplished,  how  the  entail  of  sin- 
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fulness  was  cut  off,  how  the  grace  of  God  became 
available  for  man’s  need,  we  must  consider  later. 
It  only  remains  to  endeavour  to  sum  up  what  has 
been  said. 

(1)  In  the  beginning  God  created  man  in  His 
own  image,  and  after  His  own  likeness.  And  in 
passing  we  may  say  that  in  the  Biblical  account  of 
creation  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  what  is 
commonly  meant  by  evolution,  though  we  shall  do 
well  to  suspend  judgment  until  the  discoveries  of 
science  have  advanced  nearer  to  a  final  settlement, 
trusting,  meanwhile,  that  every  fresh  discovery  of 
science  will  tend,  as  previous  discoveries  have 
tended,  to  confirm  what  is  revealed  as  the  very 
Truth  of  God. 

(2)  Man’s  state  was  one  of  innocence.  To  say 
that  he  was  created  perfect  in  the  sense  that  there 
was  no  room  for  growth  and  development,  or  to 
say  that  he  was  immortal  in  the  sense  that  there 
would  have  been  no  change  or  transition  to  any 
other  or  higher  state  of  existence,  is  to  say  more 
than  is  warranted  by  Holy  Scripture.  But,  at 
least,  we  must  believe  that  he  was  without  the 
fault  and  corruption  of  nature  which  is  in  all  his 
descendants,  and  that  death  as  a  penalty,  with  all 
its  attendant  terrors,  was  not  a  necessary  and  in¬ 
evitable  event  at  the  end  of  his  earthly  life. 
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(3)  Man's  state  was  also  one  of  probation.  And 
being  put  to  the  test,  he  failed.  He  misused  his 
great  gift  of  freedom  of  choice  by  a  deliberate 
abuse  of  the  three  lusts  or  desires,  which,  innocent 
in  themselves,  become  sources  of  evil  when  indulged 
— the  lust  of  the  flesh ,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  pride  of  life.  So  evil  entered  into  human 
nature  along  the  three  avenues  along  which  alone 
it  was  possible  for  it  to  approach.  And  its 
entrance  resulted  in  the  jarring  and  distortion  of 
the  beautiful  and  delicate  mechanism  of  that  nature 
which,  as  it  had  come  from  the  Hands  of  God,  He 
had  declared  to  be  very  good. 

(4)  So  that  nature  was  handed  on,  not  as  God 
made  it,  but  as  man  had  injured  it,  to  all  the 
descendants  of  the  first  Adam.  And  that  trans¬ 
mission  was  rendered  not  only  possible  but  inevit¬ 
able  by  the  fact  that  the  human  race  is  one,  and 
that,  by  what  is  called  4  heredity,'  there  is  a  very 
real  sense  in  which  children  inherit  from  their 
fathers  the  tendencies  and  characteristics  which 
the  fathers  in  their  turn  inherited  from  those  who 
came  before  them.  Though  both  these  doctrines 
of  heredity  and  of  the  derivation  of  the  human 
race  from  one  stock,  and  its  consequent  unity, 
have  been  questioned  by  biological  science,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  consensus  of  scientific 
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opinion  against  them,  at  any  rate  in  a  modified 
form. 

(5)  This  is  the  nature  which  we  have  received,  a 
nature  corrupted,  tainted,  violated  at  the  fount, 
and  of  which  the  corruption  may  have  been  in¬ 
creased  and  reinforced  by  the  actual  sins  of  those 
through  whom  it  has  come  down  to  us,  as  well  as 
counteracted  and  weakened  by  their  virtues  and 
their  victories,  most  of  all  by  His  Who  in  the 
Wilderness  and  on  the  Cross  met  and  vanquished 
the  Enemy  of  our  Race.  This  nature  we  have 
received,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  neither 
exaggerate  nor  belittle  what  is  meant  by  its 
original  taint. 

Let  us  not  belittle  it  as  though  the  corruption 
were  only  a  mode  of  speech,  as  though  it  were  only 
in  some  very  unreal  sense  that  Adam’s  guilt  were 
shared  by  us,  or  as  though  it  were  merely  the 
inheritance  and  survival  within  us  of  certain 
instincts  derived  from  a  prehistoric  ancestry  of 
brutes.  It  is  as  contrary  to  all  our  notions  of 
justice  to  imagine  that  God  could  impute  the  guilt 
of  Adam’s  disobedience  to  us  if  we  did  not,  in  some 
very  real  way,  share  that  guilt,  as  it  is  to  imagine 
that  He  could  impute  the  Righteousness  of  the 
Second  Adam  to  us  if  we  did  not  in  some  very  real 
sense  share  that  Righteousness.  And  to  imagine 
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that  moral  evil  is  simply  a  part  of  our  nature, 
inherited  from  the  brutes,  is  to  make  the  sin  which 
springs  from  it  something  much  less  heinous  than 
our  own  sense  of  shame  at  its  committal  warrants 
us  in  believing  it  to  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  not  let  us  exaggerate 
what  we  mean  by  original  sin.  This  exaggeration 
is  expressly  guarded  against  by  the  wording  of  the 
Ninth  Article,  as  we  have  seen  :  the  authors  of  that 
Article,  though  they  laid  it  down  that  the  4  law 
of  sin  in  our  members,’  which  theologically  is  called 
concupiscence,  4  hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin,’ 
were  yet  careful  not  to  exaggerate  this,  as  the 
foreign  reformers  did,  into  the  statement  that  the 
mere  existence  of  this  tendency  is  4  truly  and  pro¬ 
perly  sin.’1  We  must  beware  of  such  exaggeration, 
because  so  to  exaggerate  the  4  fallenness  ’  of  our 
nature  is  to  deprive  ourselves  of  all  hope  and 
courage  in  our  efforts  to  rise  above  it.  If  our 
nature  is  so  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  fallen,  there 
can  be  little  reason  to  think  that  we  can  ever  be 
any  better.2 

(6)  Lastly,  the  proportion  of  the  Faith  requires 
that  we  shall  neither  obscure  nor  underestimate  the 

1  Dr.  Maclear,  Articles ,  p.  154. 

2  See  Appendix  A.  Charles  Kingsley  and  John  Ruskin  on 
Human  Nature  and  Sin. 
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great  truths  of  God’s  grace  and  of  man’s  free-will, 
but  allow  them  their  rightful  position  both  in  our 
faith  and  in  our  life.  Real  and  terrible  as  the  Fall 
was,  it  did  not  take  away,  though  it  weakened, 
man’s  power  of  choice.  That  power  remains,  thank 
God,  and  every  time  it  is  exercised  in  the  interests 
of  man’s  only  true  freedom,  which  is  the  service  of 
God,  it  becomes  stronger  and  more  free  by  the  very 
fact  of  exercise.  Strong  and  mighty  as  the  powers 
of  evil  undoubtedly  are,  the  powers  of  God  are 
greater,  and  by  the  dispensation  of  grace  the 
powers  of  God  become  available  for  our  need. 

So,  whilst  we  hold  fast  our  belief  in  that  fault 
and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man,  which 
seems  warranted  not  less  by  the  experience  of  daily 
life  than  by  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Church,  refusing  to  allow  it  to  be  either  belittled  or 
exaggerated,  we  thank  God  and  take  courage  from 
the  thought  that  we  still  have  the  great  and  glorious 
endowment  of  moral  freedom  which  more  than 
anything  else  differentiates  us  from  the  brutes,  and 
that  when  sin  had  done  its  worst  God  Himself 
intervened  to  frustrate  and  counteract  its  ravages, 
for,  as  S.  Paul  teaches,  ‘  where  sin  abounded,  grace 
did  more  abound.’ 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  WAY  OF  RECOVERY:  S.  PAULS  DOCTRINE 
OF  THE  SECOND  ADAM 

‘  O  loving1  wisdom  of  our  God  ! 

When  all  was  sin  and  shame, 

A  second  Adam  to  the  fight 
And  to  the  rescue  came.’ 

Dr.  Newman. 

4  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.’  The  thought  which  links  together  the 
two  clauses  of  this  sentence  is  that  of  the  unity  of 
the  race  and  the  consequent  possibility  of  the  effect 
upon  the  whole  of  the  acts  of  individual  members. 
S.  Paul  teaches  that  the  whole  mass  of  humanity 
was  affected  by  4  one  man’s  disobedience,’  that  in 
consequence  of  a  shock  at  the  very  beginning  the 
whole  mechanism  of  human  nature  was  put  out  of 
gear.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  jarring  and 
discord  of  human  nature  is  what  we  see  all  through 
human  history  ;  and  it  is  universal.  We  see  it  not 
less  in  the  lives  of  the  saints — in  the  impatience 
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of  Moses,  in  the  passion  of  David,  in  the  pride  of 
Hezekiah — than  in  the  awful  and  unmitigated 
degradation  of  the  world  before  the  Flood,  and  of 
the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  of  the 
wickedness  of  those  whom  the  Loud  drove  out  of 
Canaan  from  before  the  face  of  His  own  people. 
And  this  universal  taint  and  corruption  is  not  only 
a  fact  established  by  history,  it  is  acknowledged 
and  confessed  by  all  who  have  allowed  themselves 
to  consider  it.  David  confesses  it  of  himself : 
6  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness ;  and  in  sin 
hath  my  mother  conceived  me.’1  Jeremiah  cries 
out,  as  he  contemplates  the  sin  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  :  4  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
desperately  wicked.’  2  And  the  confession  of  the 
heathen  poet  is  hardly  less  emphatic :  4 1  see  and 
I  appreciate  what  is  better,  yet  I  follow  what  is 
worse.’ 3 

And  this  universal  reign  of  sin  was  accompanied 
by  the  universal  reign  of  death.  *  Death  passed 
unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned.’  Death,  with  its 
attendant  terrors  of  pain  and  sickness  and  decay 
and  horror,  became  the  heritage  of  sinful  man. 
And  so  God's  gracious  purpose  was  reversed  by  the 
act  of  man  himself  using  the  very  gift  of  moral 

1  Ps.  li.  2  Jerem.  xvii.  6. 

3  Ovid,  ‘  Video  meliora  proboquc  ;  deteriora  sequord 
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freedom,  which  was  his  most  glorious,  most  God- 
like  endowment,  against  the  Giver.  4  God  created 
man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  to  be  an  image 
of  His  own  eternity.  Nevertheless,  through  envy 
of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world ;  and  they 
that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it.’ 1 

That  was  the  state  of  man  through  Adam's  sin  ; 
let  us  recognise  to  the  full  its  hopelessness  and 
misery.  Left  to  himself,  man  could  not  hope  to 
recover  what  he  had  lost,  could  not  hope  to  repair 
the  ravages  and  inroads  made  upon  his  nature  by 
the  craft  and  malice  of  the  Enemy,  could  not  hope 
to  escape  from  the  cruel  bondage  and  tyranny  of 
death  and  all  that  makes  death  terrible.  Left  to 
himself,  man  was  helpless  ;  but  man  was  not  left  to 
himself.  Can  we  believe  that  God  would  have  left  him 
to  himself?  Can  we  believe  that  the  Creator  would 
be  content  to  look  on  and  behold  the  defeat  of 
His  own  objects,  the  spoiling  of  His  own  handiwork, 
the  enslaving  of  His  own  children,  the  defacement 
of  His  own  image?  We  are  told  that  as  the  Lord 
looked  down  upon  the  bondage  of  His  people  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  He  said  :  4 1  have  surely  seen  the 
affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and 
have  heard  their  cry  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters  ; 
for  I  know  their  sorrows ;  and  I  am  come  down  to 


1  Wisdom  ii.  22-23. 
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deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good  land 
and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.’1  So  we  may  well  believe  that  God  spoke 
as  He  looked  down  upon  a  far  worse  bondage  than 
that  of  Egypt,  as  He  heard  a  cry  far  more  bitter 
and  far  more  piercing,  even  if  inarticulate  and 
unconscious,  of  a  people  in  far  worse  and  more 
intolerable  plight  than  that  of  Pharaoh’s  bond- 
slaves.  And  so  beholding  and  so  pitying,  4  God 
devised  means  that  His  banished  should  not  be 
expelled  from  Him.’ 2 

Let  us  have  clearly  before  our  minds  the  exact 
nature  of  that  disaster  for  which  the  remedy  had, 
humanly  speaking,  to  be  devised.  It  was  a  disaster 
which  combined  in  one  disease  and  penalty  ;  sin 
and  death  were  the  joint  heritage  of  the  Eall. 
Not  only  had  mankind  to  be  purged  of  the  disease, 
it  had  also  to  pay  its  penalty.  And  therefore  any 
remedy  to  be  adequate  must  be  adapted  to  the 
twofold  nature  of  the  disaster.  Of  what  avail 
would  it  have  been  to  pay  the  penalty  if  the 
disease  remained  unhealed  ?  of  what  avail  to  heal 
the  disease  if  the  penalty  remained  unpaid  ?  So 
if  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
disaster,  we  must  keep  before  us  its  double  nature; 

1  Exod.  iii.  7-8.  2  2  Sam.  xiv.  14. 
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it  is  not  only  that  4  through  the  one  man’s  dis¬ 
obedience  the  many  were  constituted  sinners,"  it  is 
also  that  4  in  Adam  all  die.’  Sin  as  disease  and 
death  as  penalty  was  the  affliction  of  mankind 
upon  which  God  looked  down  ;  and,  further,  we 
must  remember  that  the  penalty  was  that  which 
was  imposed  by  God  Himself,  and  therefore  the 
remedy  must  be  such  as  should  not  necessitate  any 
shirking  of  the  penalty.  God  must  be  true  to  His 
own  word.  4  Ye  shall  surely  die"  was  not  a  mere 
threat,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  spoken ;  it  was 
the  recognition  of  the  awfulness  of  sin  and  of 
God’s  wrath  against  it,  and  to  remit  it  without 
more  ado  would  have  been  to  leave  the  Righteous¬ 
ness  and  Holiness  of  God  without  witness  among 
men. 

With  all  this  in  our  minds,  though  we  could 
never  have  imagined  or  devised  a  remedy  for  so 
utter  a  disaster,  we  are  at  least  in  a  position  to 
estimate  the  fitness  and  adequacy  of  any  remedy 
which  might  be  proposed,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
condemn  at  once  any  remedy  which  does  not  touch 
the  facts  of  the  case,  which  does  not  recognise  the 
extent  or  the  depth  of  its  effects. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  what  has  been  revealed  as 
to  the  restoration  to  the  human  race  of  that  right¬ 
eousness  which  it  lost  in  Adam. 
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We  shall  see,  at  the  outset,  that  no  remedy  could 
be  adequate  which  did  not  recognise  or  take  into 
account  the  unity  of  the  race ;  if  the  whole  race, 
and  nothing  less,  was  involved  in  the  Trespass  of 
its  first  head,  the  whole  race,  and  nothing  less,  must 
be  made  to  share  in  the  restoration  ;  if  the  whole 
race,  and  nothing  less,  has  incurred  the  penalty, 
then  by  the  whole  race,  and  by  nothing  less,  must 
the  penalty  be  paid.  And  so  we  are  led  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  possibility  of  restoration,  the 
possibility  of  the  payment  of  the  penalty,  may  lie 
in  the  very  means  through  which  and  through  whom 
the  disaster  came.  We  are  led  to  see  that  what 
was  needed  was  the  gathering  up  of  the  race  into  a 
new  head  in  whom  it  might  find  that  righteousness 
which  it  ought  to  have  found  in  the  first,  and  in 
whom  it  might  pay  the  penalty  which  by  the  tres¬ 
pass  of  the  first  it  had  incurred ;  we  are  led  to  see 
that,  if  there  could  be  found  a  Head  in  whom  the 
race  might  be  as  really  one  as  it  was  in  Adam, 
therein  might  lie  the  hope  and  means  of  its  re¬ 
covery.  Could  there  any  such  be  found  ?  Could 
there  be  one  who,  whilst  really  and  truly  and  wholly 
Man,  might  be  righteous,  might  be  without  that 
fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of 
Adam  ?  And,  if  such  there  were,  could  his  right- 
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eousness  be  shared  by  all  his  brethren,  could  he 
and  would  he,  as  the  true  representative  of  all  his 
brethren,  pay  the  uttermost  penalty  of  their  sin, 
could  he  and  would  he  abolish  death  and  triumph 
over  him  who  could  alone  make  death  terrible? 

We  know  the  answer,  Adam  was  in  very  truth 
fi  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come.1  God  pro¬ 
vided  a  new  Head  for  our  race.  God  did  not  de¬ 
spise  the  work  of  His  own  Hands.  Through  human 
flesh  and  blood  had  come  the  failure,  through 
human  flesh  and  blood  came  the  recovery.  Adam 
was  really  the  figure,  the  type,  of  Christ,  Christ 
was  really  the  antitype  of  Adam. 

f  O  loving  wisdom  of  our  God  ! 

When  all  was  sin  and  shame, 

A  second  Adam  to  the  fight 
And  to  the  rescue  came. 

fO  wisest  love  !  that  flesh  and  blood. 

Which  did  in  Adam  fail. 

Should  strive  afresh  against  the  foe, 

Should  strive  and  should  prevail  ; 

‘  And  that  a  higher  gift  than  grace 
Should  flesh  and  blood  refine, 

God’s  Presence,  and  His  very  Self 
And  Essence  all-Divine. 

‘  O  generous  love  !  that  He  who  smote 
In  Man,  for  man,  the  foe 
The  double  agony  in  Man, 

For  man,  should  undergo.’ 
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Christ  was  the  antitype  of  Adam.  Well  indeed 
may  the  poet  sing  of  the  4  loving  wisdom 1  and 
4  wisest  love 1  which  devised  such  a  means  for  the 
restoration  of  the  disaster.  What  but  the  Wisdom 
of  God  Himself  could  have  devised  such  a  remedy, 
what  but  the  Love  of  God  Himself  could  have 
prompted  it  ?  Flesh  and  blood  had  sinned,  through 
flesh  and  blood  must  come  the  cleansing.  Flesh  and 
blood  had  incurred  the  penalty,  flesh  and  blood 
must  pay  it.  Yet  that  could  only  be  if  one  could  be 
found  really  to  share  in  the  flesh  and  blood,  really 
to  share  in  all  that  goes  to  make  man  what  he  is 
without  that  added  taint  which  made  his  state  so 
hopeless,  which  made  it  so  impossible  for  him  to 
retrieve  his  honour  or  to  atone  for  his  trespass. 
A  scion  of  the  sinful  race  he  must  be,  else  he  could 
not  be  its  second  head,  he  could  not  in  any  but 
an  unreal  sense  purify  its  stain  ;  yet  untainted  him¬ 
self,  else  he  could  but  hand  on  the  taint  that  he 
had  himself  received. 

Some  such  conditions,  we  should  reason,  could 
alone  make  recovery  possible,  and  no  human  devis¬ 
ing  could  provide  such  conditions.  But  we  know 
now  that  God  did  that  which  man  could  not  do; 
God  brought  4  a  clean  Thing  out  of  an  unclean." 
For  truly  and  really  out  of  the  human  race,  defiled 
and  stained  by  its  long  tale  of  miseries  and  sins, 
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God  brought  one  like  unto  men  in  all  things,  sin 
alone  except.  True  man  He  was,  because  4  born  of 
a  woman,  born  under  the  Law,1  yet  pure  from  all 
stain  of  sin,  original  or  actual,  because  not  natur¬ 
ally  engendered,  as  all  before  him  had  been,  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam.  God,  whose  Almighty  Word 
brought  into  being  the  first  man  without  the  inter- 
vention  of  human  parentage,  caused  the  Second 
Adam  to  be  born  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
without  a  human  father.  So  the  entail  of  sinfulness 
was  cut  off,  the  transmission  of  character  weakened 
by  the  Fall  was  interrupted,  and  One  appeared 
upon  the  earth  into  Whom  mankind  might  once 
again  be  gathered  up,  in  Whom  it  might  find 
cleansing  and  renewal,  in  Whom,  as  its  true  repre¬ 
sentative,  it  might  pay  the  fullest  measure  of  its 
penalty,  might  die  and  rise  again  and  live  for 
evermore.1 

That  is  the  point  to  which  we  have  come.  Man¬ 
kind  has  found  a  Saviour  and  a  Representative  ;  the 
acts  of  His  life  on  earth  were  representative  acts. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  His  life, 
and  that  we  must  not  forget  that  aspect  of  it  in 
which  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  representing  God  to 
man  even  while  for  our  present  purpose  we  rather 
view  it  as  representing  man  to  God.  So  viewed  we 
1  See  Appendix  B.  On  the  Virgin-Birth. 
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can  see  the  tremendous  significance  of  every  single 
act  as  being,  according  to  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul, 
the  act  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  we  can 
understand,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  detailed 
obsecrations  of  the  Litany  in  which  the  suppliant 
Church  pleads  the  redemptive  efficacy  of  the  acts  of 
the  Second  Adam  as  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
race.  In  Him  as  Pone  of  its  bone  and  Flesh  of  its 
flesh  the  Human  Race  rendered  a  perfect  obedience, 
was  tempted  and  conquered  temptation,  died  and 
rose  from  death,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens 
from  whence  the  Trespass  of  the  First  Adam  had 
shut  it  out.  He  bore  the  penalty  of  sin  not  merely 
as  man’s  substitute,  but  as  his  representative  as 
well ;  in  Him  mankind  was  so  truly  gathered  up 
that  it  could  claim  His  acts  as  in  very  deed  its  own. 
Mankind  in  Him  retrieved  its  disaster  and  paid  its 
debt,  and  that  to  the  very  last  mite ;  in  the  Agony 
and  Bloody  Sweat,  in  the  Cry  of  utter  desolation  on 
the  Cross,  Mankind  was  bearing  its  burden  and 
suffering  its  penalty,  in  Him  Who,  being  what  He 
was,  could  fully  satisfy  the  Divine  Justice  and  yet 
perfectly  express  the  Divine  Love. 

We  can  go  a  step  further.  We  can  go  on  to  ask 
how  the  virtue  of  the  atoning  acts  of  the  Perfect 
Representative  could  be  made  over  to  the  race 
which  He  represented,  how  it  was — how  it  is — that 
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the  many  can  be  constituted  righteous.  The  answer 
will  be  found  by  keeping  close  in  sight,  as  S.  Paul 
does,  the  parallel  of  the  First  Adam.  Adam  was 
truly  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come,  and  point 
by  point  and  step  by  step  we  see  the  likeness  even 
though  at  every  point  we  are  made  aware  of  the 
contrast.1 

There  in  the  unique  glory  of  Creation  is  the  First 
Adam  ;  there  in  the  unspeakable  wonder  and  purity 
of  the  Virgin-Birth  is  the  Second  ;  there  is  the 
representative  act  of  disobedience  and  rebellion 
constituting  all  men  sinners  ;  there,  over  against  it, 
is  the  Obedience  of  the  Life  up  to  the  very  point  of 
death  constituting  the  many  righteous  ;  there  is 
the  birth  according  to  nature  because  of  which  all 
men  must  say,  4  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  wickedness, 
and  in  sin  hath  my  mother  conceived  me  ’ ;  there, 
over  against  it,  is  the  birth  of  the  Spirit  by  which 
we  enter  the  kingdom  of  God ;  there  on  the  one 
hand  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
every  man  whereby  he  is  inclined  to  evil,  there  on 
the  other  is  the  grace  which  enables  him  to  over¬ 
come  it.  4  As  in  Adam  all  die ;  even  so  in  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive.1 

So  man  is  restored  through  the  very  means 

1  See  a  Sermon  by  Dean  Church,  ‘Adam,  the  Type  of  Christ, 
in  Pascal  and  other  Sermons ,  p.  128. 
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by  which  his  disaster  came,  through  the  unity 
of  the  race,  as  real  in  the  restoration  as  in  the 
fall. 

There  are  three  points  on  which  we  shall  do  well 
to  lay  stress,  and  if  we  would  keep  the  proportion 
of  the  faith  we  must  be  careful  not  to  press  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

(1)  There  is  first  of  all  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  Righteousness  to  all  mankind.  We  know 
to  what  actual  immorality  that  truth  can  be 
pressed,  if  we  exclude  other  truths,  yet  it  is  a 
truth,  and  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  it.  In 
Adam  God  looks  upon  man  with  displeasure,  in 
Christ  He  regards  him  with  favour.  Adam's  sin, 
apart  from  acts  of  sin,  brings  man  into  condemna¬ 
tion  ;  Christ’s  righteousness,  apart  from  our  acts 
of  righteousness,  brings  man  into  favour.  If,  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  God  sees  in  man  4  that 
for  which  He  might  condemn  him,'  He  sees  also 
that  for  which  He  can  look  upon  him  with  favour. 
And  this  favour  with  which  God  once  more  regards 

o 

the  human  race  has  no  limits,  it  passes  all 
boundaries,  it  overflows  all  channels.  The  whole 
human  race  passes  from  death  unto  life  in  Christ. 
It  is  as  when  a  king  sets  free  his  subjects  from 
slavery  or  serfdom,  restoring  to  them  the  rights  of 
citizenship  which  they  had  lost.  That  is  the  first 
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point ;  the  Righteousness  of  the  Second  Adam  is 
made  available  for  the  whole  human  race.  Not  all 
profit  by  it,  not  all  rise  to  it,  not  all  clothe  them¬ 
selves  with  it,  but  it  is  there,  full  and  free,  without 
limits  ;  in  Christ  all  are  made  alive. 

(2)  But,  secondly,  ‘ye  must  be  born  again.’ 
We  must  take  up  the  patent  of  our  nobility,  we 
must  register  ourselves  as  citizens  of  that  free 
citizenship  which  has  been  won  for  us  and  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us.  And  S.  Paul  teaches  that  it  is 
by  a  definite  act  that  we  are  made  partakers  of 
the  Righteousness  of  Christ,  of  His  redemptive 
work.  ‘  Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of  us  as  were 
baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  baptized  into 
His  Death  :  therefore  we  are  buried  with  Him  by 
baptism  into  death,  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised 
up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even 
so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.’  Baptism, 
according  to  S.  Paul,  is  the  act  of  dying  to  the  old 
order  and  of  birth  into  the  new. 

(3)  And,  yet  further,  thirdly :  God’s  decree  of 
manumission  from  serfdom,  and  our  acceptance  of 
His  decree,  must  be  accompanied  by  acts  on  our 
part  such  as  befit  our  new  state  of  liberty  and  life. 
As  behind  the  sinful  acts  of  the  unregenerate  there 
is  that  dark  background  of  the  original  Trespass, 
that  fault  and  corruption  of  nature  which  gives 
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them  birth,  so  behind  all  acts  of  righteousness  there 
is  that  all-embracing,  all-sufficing  Fact  of  the 
Righteousness  of  Christ  in  which  they  find  not 
only  their  motive  and  their  inspiration,  but  their 
actual  enabling  power.  God  accounts  us  righteous 
because  He  makes  us  so  by  His  grace,  and  it  is 
by  our  use  of  the  grace  of  God  that  we  are  enabled 
to  lay  hold  upon  and  make  our  own  the  Righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ.  S.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Adam  as  the  antitype  of  the  First  comes  again  to 
our  aid.  As  the  sinfulness  of  the  first  Adam  was 
not  imputed  when  there  was  no  law,  as,  in  other 
words,  God  did  not  put  the  blame  of  the  sin  upon 
those  who  knew  no  better,  although  the  sin  was 
there,  so  neither  does  He  impute  the  Righteousness 
of  the  Second  Adam  to  those  who  do  not  make 
it  their  own  by  acting  in  conformity  with  it ;  He 
does  not  put  to  their  credit  that  Righteousness 
of  the  Great  Representative,  all-sufficing  though 
it  be. 

There  must  be  first  of  all  the  Righteousness  of 
the  Second  Adam,  for  without  it  neither  the  laver 
of  Regeneration  can  have  any  virtue,  nor  the 
righteous  acts  of  him  or  her  who  descends  into  it 
any  avail.  And  there  must  be,  where  it  may  be 
had,  the  sacramental  death  and  rising  again,  the 
passing  through  the  baptismal  waters  into  the  state 
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of  Righteousness;  and,  yet  again,  there  must  be  the 
life  of  righteousness,  according  to  S.  John’s  teaching, 
that  4  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous.’ 

And  so  together,  in  wondrous  harmony,  the 
Alone-Meritorious  Life  and  Death  of  Jesus,  and 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  Church 
of  Jesus,  and  the  righteous  acts  of  him  who  is  4  in 
Jesus,’  restore  to  man  the  righteousness  from  which 
he  is  so  far  gone,  and  set  him  on  the  way  to  the 
attainment  of  that  which  he  lost  in  Adam,  that 
perfection  of  his  nature  which  is  no  less  than  4  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.’ 


CHAPTER  IV 


ONE  BAPTISM  FOR  THE  REMISSION  OF  SINS 

f  As  lie  that  sees  a  dark  and  shadie  grove, 

Stayes  not,  but  looks  beyond  it  on  the  skie  ; 

So  when  I  view  my  simies,  mine  eyes  remove 
More  backward  still,  and  to  that  water  flie. 

Which  is  above  the  heavens,  whose  spring  and  rent 
Is  in  my  dear  Redeemer’s  pierced  side.’ 

George  Herbert. 

The  teaching  of  S.  Paul,  as  we  saw  in  the  last 
chapter,  definitely  connects  the  washing  away  of 
sin  with  the  act  of  Baptism,  and  his  teaching  on 
the  subject  finds  an  illustration  in  the  words  of 
Ananias  with  regard  to  his  own  Baptism,  as  he 
himself  records  them  :  6  Arise  and  be  baptized,  and 
wash  away  thy  sins.11 

It  is  true  that  Baptism  is  only  one  link  in  the 
chain  ;  it  must  not  be  regarded  apart  from  the 
redemptive  efficacy  of  Christ's  acts,  nor  from  the 
repentance  and  faith  of  the  baptized  person  without 
which  it  only  increases  his  condemnation. 

1  Acts  xxii.  1 6. 
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Nor  again  must  the  effect  of  Baptism  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  exhausted  when  we  have  declared  it  to 
be  4  for  the  remission  of  sins,’  that  being  only  one 
of  the  effects  of  which  Holy  Scripture  speaks. 

And  it  is  well  that  we  should  keep  both  these 
facts  before  us  in  considering  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter.  We  are  considering  Baptism 
under  one  only  of  its  aspects ;  we  are  considering 
one  link  only  in  the  chain  of  man's  salvation. 
That  being  said,  we  may  go  on  to  consider  the 
statement  of  the  Nicene  Creed :  4 1  acknowledge 
one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.' 

The  clause  was  formally  added  to  the  Creed  either 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381  a.d.,  or  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  a.d.  ;  it  finds  a  place 
in  the  liturgy  of  every  Church  in  East  and  West ; 
it  is  part  therefore  not  only  of  the  faith  but  of 
the  confession  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church — 4 1 
acknowledge  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins.' 

The  expression  4  one  Baptism  ’  is  probably  derived 
from  the  words  of  S.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  4  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,'  but 
there  may  also  be  a  reference  to  the  practice  of  the 
repetition  of  Baptism,  which  was  at  one  time  a  much 
debated  question  in  the  Church.  Whatever  may  be 
the  exact  history  of  the  words  as  they  are  recited  in 
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the  Creed,  their  meaning  is  clear ;  they  regard  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  as  the  means  whereby  sins 
are  remitted,  and  whereby  the  recipient  becomes,  in 
Christ,  a  new  creature.  That  this  is  the  significance 
of  the  clause  is  clear  when  it  is  placed  in  relation  to 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  about  Christian 
Baptism,  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  about 
Baptism  when  the  clause  was  inserted  in  the  Creed. 
The  chief  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  bear 
upon  the  subject  are  as  follow  : — 

(1)  In  S.  John  iii.  our  Lord's  answers  to  Nico- 
demus  lay  down,  firstly,  the  necessity  for  a  new 
birth  ;  and,  secondly,  the  means  whereby  that  new 
birth  is  to  be  effected.  Our  Lord  meets  the  compli¬ 
mentary  address  of  Nicodemus  by  the  startling  state¬ 
ment,  4  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.’ 
Our  Lord  means  that  the  new  order  of  things 
which  He  came  to  inaugurate  cannot  be  apprehended 
by  men  whose  natural  birth  introduced  them  into 
an  old  order  which  was  contrary  to  the  Will  of 
God,  into  the  worldly  order  as  it  existed  outside 
of  and  apart  from  God.  A  man’s  natural  birth 
brings  him  into  relationship  with  the  kingdom  of 
Adam  which  is  in  rebellion  against  God  ;  over 
against  that  kingdom  of  rebellion  Christ  came  to 
set  up  another  kingdom,  in  the  world  but  not  of  it, 
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which  should  be,  emphatically,  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Of  this  kingdom  S.  John  the  Baptist  had  spoken, 
and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  this  kingdom  which 
was  in  the  thoughts  of  Nicodemus  when  he  -came  to 
our  Lord.  At  once  his  thoughts  are  answered  by 
the  startling  assertion  which  we  have  just  quoted  ; 
nothing  short  of  a  new  birth  can  enable  a  man  to 
apprehend  the  new  order  of  things.1 

Nicodemus  is,  not  unnaturally,  startled  by  so 
abrupt  and  so  exacting  a  requirement.  He  answers, 
‘  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  can 
he  enter  the  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb 
and  be  born  ?  '  Nicodemus  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  great  change,  the  regeneration,  the  necessity  for 
which  our  Lord  had  laid  down,  must  be  a  change 
in  the  physical  sphere  alone ;  and  such  a  change 
appears  to  him  impossible. 

Again  our  Lord  answers,  ‘Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.' 

There  are  here  two  significant  changes  or  rather 

1  See  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘kingdom  of  God  ’  as  used 
by  our  Lord,  Dr.  Sanday,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ,}?]).  76-85. 
Dr.  Sanday  says  that  the  best  definition  known  to  him  is  ‘  one 
given  incidentally  by  Dr.  Hort  ( Life  and  Letters ,  ii.  p.  273), 
“  The  world  of  invisible  laws  by  which  God  is  ruling  and  blessing 
His  creatures.”  5 
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additions  to  be  contrasted  with  the  words  of  our 
Lord's  first  statement.  In  the  first  statement  He 
had  spoken  of  seeing,  or  apprehending,  the  kingdom 
of  God  ;  now  He  speaks  of  entering  into  it.  Again, 
in  the  first  statement  He  had  spoken  simply  of  a 
new  birth,  now  He  speaks  of  a  birth  out  of  water 
and  Spirit,  if;  vScitos  /cal  Tlvevfiaro 9.  To  enter 
into  the  kingdom  is  something  more  than  to  under¬ 
stand  its  significance,  and  our  Lord  seems  to  imply 
that  it  is  the  greater  thing  that  man  needs.  And 
that  greater  thing  is  to  be  brought  about  not  by  a 
merely  physical  change  such  as  that  which  Nicodemus 
had  imagined,  but  by  a  change  which,  while  it  oper¬ 
ated  externally  in  the  sphere  of  man's  earthly  life, 
was  yet  effectual  inwardly  in  his  inmost  being, 
translating  him,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  old  order 
dominated  by  Sin  and  Death  into  the  new  order 
of  Light  and  Life.  No  mere  earthly  change,  such 
as  Nicodemus  had  imagined,  could  have  regenerated 
man's  nature,  for  4  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh ' ;  what  was  required  was  something  which 
could  touch  the  whole  of  man's  complex  being,  the 
inward  not  less  than  the  outward,  and  for  this  a 
spiritual  agency  was  required,  for  4  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit.'  And  yet  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  overlook  the  outward  ;  if  the  whole  of  man's 
being  was  to  be  born  again,  there  must  be  an  out- 
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ward  and  an  inward  agency  ;  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  which  can  be  described  as  sacramental,  an 
external  act  operating  inwardly.  This  is  exactly 
the  force  of  our  Lord's  words  4  of  water  and  Spirit.’’ 
The  close  union  of  the  two  is  clear  in  the  grammar 
of  the  original,  both  words  being  governed  by  the 
same  preposition,  yet  the  one  is  not  merely  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  other.  As  Bishop  Westcott  says,  4  all 
interpretations  which  treat  the  term  water  here  as 
simply  figurative  and  descriptive  of  the  cleansing 
power  of  the  Spirit  are  essentially  defective,  as  they 
are  also  opposed  to  all  ancient  tradition.1 1 

(2)  In  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (iii.  5),  S.  Paul  says : 
4  But  when  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour 
toward  man  appeared  not  by  works  of  righteousness 
which  we  had  done,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  re¬ 
newing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  which  He  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  ;  that, 
being  justified  by  His  grace,  we  should  be  made 
heirs  according  to  the  hope  of  eternal  life.1 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  of  thought 
between  S.  Paul's  teaching  in  this  passage  and  our 
Lord's  words  to  Nicodemus.  S.  Paul  implies  the 

1  Bishop  Westcott  on  S.  John  iii.  5.  See  also  Hooker  (v.  59), 
‘  Of  all  the  ancients  there  is  not  one  to  be  named  that  ever  did 
otherwise  either  expound  or  allege  the  place  than  as  implying 
external  baptism.’ 
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utter  helplessness  of  man  to  get  himself  into  a  state 
of  salvation  before  the  manifestation  of  the  loving¬ 
kindness  of  God  in  the  Incarnation  ;  he  dwells  upon 
the  might  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God  ;  he 
indicates  the  means  whereby  that  grace  and  mercy 
operated  to  the  saving  of  man  from  his  unregenerate 
state;  and  he  combines,  exactly  as  our  Lokd  did, 
the  outward  and  the  inward  as  of  equal  reality  and 
necessity,  and  yet  as  constituting  one  inseparable 
act.1  To  understand  that  act  as  anything  other 
than  the  act  of  Baptism  would  be  not  only  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  universal  interpretation  of  all  the  fathers 
and  of  all  the  baptismal  liturgies,  but  also  to  wrest 
S.  Paul's  words  into  something  quite  other  than 
their  obvious  meaning,  the  practice  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  Baptism  being  what  it  was  when  he 
wrote.  If,  then,  we  interpret  4  the  washing  of  re¬ 
generation  and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  as 
referring  to  holy  Baptism,  we  may  go  on  to  consider 
how  far  they  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  acknowledging  4  one  Baptism  for  the  remis- 

1  We  notice,  as  in  S.  John  iii.  5,  the  government  of  both 
nouns  substantive  by  the  one  preposition,  oca  Xovrpov  TraXcyyeve- 
aias  kclI  avaKcuvucreus  Uvevpcaros  'Ayiov.  Commentators,  however, 
differ  as  to  whether  avctKcuvuveu s  is  dependent  on  the  preposition, 
or  whether  equally  with  TraXeyyev  evicts  it  depends  upon  Xovrpov. 
In  the  latter  case  it  would  be  a  genitive  of  content,  expressing  the 
fact  that  the  washing  brings  with  it,  or  contains  in  it,  regeneration 
and  renewing.  See  Bishop  Ellicott  in  loc. 
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sion  of  sins.1  That  the  remission  of  sins  is  at  least 
one  effect  of  Baptism  is  exactly  what  is  implied  by 
the  words  4  saved 1  and  4  washing 1  and  4  renewing,1 
for  to  be  saved  implies  something  from  which  we 
are  saved,  to  be  washed  implies  something  that 
defiles,  to  be  renewed  implies  ruin  or  decay,  and 
that  which  causes  all  these  things  is  that  infection 
of  nature  which  we  call  sin.  Baptism,  therefore, 
which  according  to  S.  Paul’s  teaching  in  this  place 
saves  us  from  the  wrath  of  God  and  cleanses  from 
defilement  and  renews  our  life,  is  declared  by  the 
Church  to  be,  in  few  words, 4  for  the  remission  of  sins.1 

(3)  Once  again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(vi.  3-6),  S.  Paul  says :  4  Know  ye  not,  that  so  many 
of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were 
baptized  into  His  death  ?  Therefore  we  were 
buried  with  Him  by  baptism  into  death  ;  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness 
of  life.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together 
in  the  likeness  of  His  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the 
likeness  of  His  resurrection ;  knowing  this  that  our 
old  man  was  crucified  with  Him,  that  the  body  of 
sin  might  be  destroyed.1 

Again,  the  assertion  of  the  undivided  Church  is 
borne  out  that  there  is  4  one  Baptism  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins.1  It  is  under  the  figure  of  death  and 
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resurrection  that  S.  Paul  speaks  of  Baptism ;  it  is, 
he  says,  a  dying  with  Christ  and  a  rising  again 
with  Him  ;  it  is  the  doing  to  death  of  the  old  man¬ 
hood  that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed. 
Again  we  observe  the  similarity  of  thought  to  that 
which  underlies  our  Lord’s  words  to  Nicodemus. 
Our  Lord  speaks  of  a  birth  into  a  new  order  imply¬ 
ing  a  death  to  the  old  ;  S.  Paul  speaks  of  a  death  to 
the  old  order  implying  a  birth  into  the  new.  And 
it  is  nothing  short  of  the  whole  nature  that  is 
affected,  4  the  old  man’  standing  for  the  whole  of 
man’s  complex  being.  Our  Lord’s  4  new  birth  ’  and 
S.  Paul’s  ‘death’  refer  to  one  and  the  same  act  — 
the  act  which,  dealing  as  it  does  with  man  under 
the  conditions  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  is  an  out¬ 
ward  act,  but  which,  operating  within  upon  his 
whole  being,  is  inward  in  its  power  and  efficacy  ;  by 
it  the  old  manhood  is  done  to  death  and  the  man 
gains  entrance  into  a  new  order.  S.  Paul  appeals 
to  the  Roman  Christians  to  act  as  though  this  is 
true;  his  appeal  requires  for  its  cogency  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  value  and  efficacy  of  the  act  of 
Baptism  on  which  it  is  based. 

(4)  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  passages  of 
Holy  Scripture  to  which  we  may  turn  for  the  proof 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  to  the  Sacrament 
of  Baptism,  but  these  dwell  rather  on  other  aspects 
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of  the  Sacrament  than  that  which  is  especially 
before  us  now.  It  is  only,  perhaps,  necessary  to 
point  out  the  extreme  urgency  of  our  Lord’s  com¬ 
mand  to  baptize  all  nations,  literally  obeyed,  as  we 
know  that  it  was  obeyed,  by  the  Apostles,  as  an 
indication  of  its  tremendous  importance  in  the 
economy  of  grace.  No  one  has  ever  questioned 
the  urgency  of  our  Lord’s  words  to  Nicodemus, 
4  Ye  must  be  born  again  ’ ;  if  the  Church  has  been 
right  in  teaching  that  that  new  birth  is  effected 
by  the  act  of  Baptism,  we  can  understand  at  once 
why  our  Lord  said  4  Baptize  all  nations,’  why  He 
said  4  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved.’ 

4 1  acknowledge  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins.’ 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  very  briefly  con¬ 
sider  what  has  been  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  the  sins  which  she  declares  are 
remitted  in  Baptism.  Is  all  sin  included,  both 
original  and  actual  ?  Is  there  a  cleansing  from  the 
infection  of  sin,  as  well  as  a  remission  of  its  guilt  ? 
Firstly,  Is  all  sin  included,  both  original  and  actual? 
The  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture  seems  clearly  to 
require  an  affirmative  answer.  The  words  of 
Ananias  to  S.  Paul,  which  have  already  been 
quoted,  are,  4  Arise  and  be  baptized  and  wash  away 
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thy  sins  ’ ;  and  the  words  of  S.  Peter  to  the  first 
converts  on  the  great  Day  of  Pentecost  are  to  the 
same  effect,  6 Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized  every  one 
of  you  unto  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  either 
of  those  passages  to  the  washing  away  of  original 
sin  only ;  they  clearly  promise  the  remission  of  all 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  right  relation  to  God. 
This  is  quite  clearly  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in 
the  Baptismal  Rites  of  the  Prayer  Book.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  clearly  understood  that  such  remission 
of  actual  sin,  prospective  in  the  case  of  an  infant, 
retrospective  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  is  conditional 
on  the  right  dispositions  of  the  recipient  of  the 
Sacrament,  on  that  repentance  and  faith  which  the 
Church  requires.  In  the  case  of  an  infant,  the 
question  does  not,  of  course,  arise,  except  pro¬ 
spectively,  an  infant  not  having  committed  actual 
sins  requiring  remission.1 

Secondly,  Does  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  cleanse 
from  the  infection  of  sin  as  well  as  remit  the 

1  The  difference  of  language  in  the  two  English  Rites  is  signifi¬ 
cant  ;  at  the  baptism  of  an  infant,  the  Church  bids  us  not  to  doubt 
but  that  God  ‘  will  embrace  him  with  the  arms  of  His  mercy 5 ;  at 
the  baptism  of  grown  persons,  that  ‘  He  will  grant  them  the 
remission  of  their  sins.’  See  note  in  Bishop  Gibson’s  Thirty -Nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  627  (ed.  1898). 
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guilt  ?  The  teaching  of  the  Ninth  Article  is 
clearly  that  it  does  not.  4  This  infection  of  nature 
doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are  regenerate,’ 
though  it  qualifies  that  statement  by  refusing  to 
say,  with  the  foreign  reformers,  that  the  infection 
is  in  itself  sinful,  and  preferring  to  say  that  it 
‘hath  of  itself  the  nature  of  sin’  ( rationem  peccati). 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  English  Church  refrains 
from  saying  that  the  infection  is  itself  sinful,  she 
does  say  that  it  remains  even  in  the  regenerate ; 
it  remains  as  4  lust 1  or  4  desire,’  not  4  sinful  lust 1 
until  it  is  gratified.1  We  are  here  considering 
Holy  Baptism  under  one  aspect  only,  as  4  for 
the  remission  of  sins,’  but  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  it  also  confers  grace  whereby,  if  he 
wills  to  use  it,  man  is  enabled  to  resist  the 
4  infection  ’  which  remains  in  him  even  after  he  is 
baptized. 

4 1  acknowledge  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of 
sins.’ 

So  the  Church  confesses,  believing  that  she  has 
the  mind  of  the  Lord  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture. 
It  is  an  unwavering,  emphatic  declaration,  made 
without  any  kind  of  doubt  or  hesitancy.  But  it 
is  not  made  in  forgetfulness  nor  in  disparagement 
of  other  truths  which  the  Church  holds  no  less 
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emphatically  and  certainly.  It  is  not  made  in  for¬ 
getfulness  of  that  Blood  which  cleanseth  from  all 
sin.  It  is  not  made  as  implying  that  there  is  no  need 
of  4  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience’  in  the  person 
who  is  admitted  to  the  laver  of  regeneration. 
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PART  II 

ACTUAL  SIN 

Ag  mis  Dei  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi ,  tolle  peccata  mea 
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CHAPTER  I 


man’s  responsibility  for  acts  of  sin 

fWe  must  claim  a  place  for  moral  conduct  within 
the  sphere  of  natural  law,  and  allow  for  the  force  of 
heredity,  in  a  life  governed  by  moral  choice.’ 

P.  N.  Waggett. 

In  passing  from  the  consideration  of  original  to 
that  of  actual  Sin,  we  pass,  as  it  were,  from  the 
region  of  speculation  to  that  of  hard  matter  of 
fact.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  at  least  such  teaching  as  can  claim  the  seal 
of  ecumenicity,  is  open  to  question,  but  we  do 
mean  that  whilst  original  sin  is  a  subject  which 
theologians  and  men  of  science  discuss,  actual  sin 
is  a  fact  of  which,  alas,  all  men  have  sad  and  daily 
experience.  Actual  sin  is  a  fact  which  all  must 
face,  and  we  shall  do  well  to  face  it  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Church.  Of  all  subjects  which  can 
find  a  place  in  a  library  of  practical  theology,  there 
is  surely  none  more  practical  than  that  of  sin,  and 

it  may  be  of  real  practical  help  to  consider  what 
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has  been  taught  and  held  about  it  by  the  wisdom 
and  holiness  of  Christian  teachers  in  all  ages. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  this  con¬ 
sideration,  we  must  first  convince  ourselves  of  our 
responsibility  for  our  actions.  It  will  be  useless, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  to  enter  upon  a 
study  of  what  Christian  teachers  have  taught  about 
actual  sin  unless  we  are  clear  in  our  own  minds 
that  man  is  responsible  for  the  sins  that  he  com¬ 
mits,  unless  we  are  convinced,  in  fact,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  sin  at  all,  in  the  Christian  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  Sin  to  be  sin  must  be  the  result 
of  deliberate  choice,  and  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  deliberate  choice  where  there  is  not  freedom  to 
choose. 

(1)  How  far,  then,  firstly,  we  shall  ask,  does  the 
doctrine  of  heredity  affect  our  free-will  ?  Is  a  man 
forced  to  commit  sin  because  of  the  bias  towards 
it  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  parents  or 
ancestors  ? 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  try  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  meant  by  heredity.  We  cannot  deny 
its  existence ;  we  cannot  say  that  a  man  inherits 
nothing  from  his  ancestors  ;  science  and  experience 
tell  us  that  he  does.  But  science  and  experience 
both  tell  us  that  heredity  is  a  very  complex  thing. 
Science  tells  us  that  a  man  inherits  qualities  and 
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tendencies  and  peculiarities  not  from  his  father 
only,  but  from  his  mother,  not  from  the  generation 
immediately  before  him,  but  from  generations 
hundreds  of  years  back.  Here,  then,  are  two 
things  which  must  certainly  be  taken  into  account. 
I  am  not  necessarily  or  exclusively  what  my  father 
was.  Just  as,  physically,  I  may  have  my  father's 
eyes  and  my  mother's  mouth,  just  as,  physically,  I 
may  have  nothing  about  me  like  either  of  them, 
but  may  have  peculiarities  not  merely  of  formation 
but  of  expression  which  are  reproductions  of  ances¬ 
tral  peculiarities  many  generations  back,  so,  too,  it 
may  be  with  my  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  My 
ancestors  were  not  all  drunkards,  or  all  liars,  or  all 
profligates,  and  just  as  Briton  and  Roman,  Saxon 
and  Norman  and  Dane,  have  all  contributed 
something  to  the  English  national  character,  so 
doubtless  many  forbears  on  both  father's  and 
mother's  side  have  contributed  to  my  moral  and 
spiritual  nature  characteristics  which  make  it  what 
it  is.  It  is  not  made  up  of  one  characteristic  only, 
but  of  many.  Here,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is 

the  use  of  education.  Why  should  we  educate  a 

•/ 

child  if  he  can  only  become  what  he  has  the 
tendency  to  become.  ‘  You  cannot  dare  to  educate 
a  child  in  the  belief  that  nothing  he  may  do  could 
have  been  otherwise.  All  possibility  of  moral 
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progress  is  bound  up  with  the  belief  in  moral 
freedom. 11  Education  has,  in  fact,  for  its  object 
the  drawing  out  of  what  is  good  in  a  child,  and 
does,  in  fact,  presuppose  that  the  good  is  there  to 
be  drawn  out.  When  in  the  worst  criminal  we 
observe  with  surprise  some  characteristic  which 
leads  us  to  modify  the  sweeping  condemnation 
which  we  had  passed  upon  him,  when  with  no  less 
truth  than  charity  we  declare  that  there  is  good  in 
every  man,  what  may,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  such  a  recognition  ?  Surely  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  good  characteristics  might  have 
been  so  trained  and  influenced  in  early  years  as  at 
last  to  have  become  predominant  instead  of  the 
bad.  Surely  it  may  be  inferred  that,  granted  that 
there  are  within  us  good  and  bad  qualities,  we  can 
so  help  and  influence  the  one  or  the  other,  that  in 
the  long-run  a  good  or  a  bad  character  will  emerge. 

If  fiction  may  be  called  in  to  illustrate  our  mean¬ 
ing,  the  ending  of  Sydney  Carton  in  A  Tale  of 
Txvo  Cities  makes  us  feel  sure  that  with  different 
influences  and  a  different  education  his  life  might 

1 

have  been  as  noble  and  as  self-denying  as  his  death. 

Wasted  lives,  such  as  his  and  that  of  the  Penitent 
Robber,  need  not  have  been  wasted  if  the  inherent 

1  Bishop  Gore,  The  Permanent  Creed  and  the  Christian  Idea 
of  Sin,  p.  39. 
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good  which,  in  answer  to  a  strong  call,  flashed  out 
in  articulo  mortis ,  had  been  brought  out  by  right 
action  in  childhood  and  youth.  The  fact  that  a 
man  inherits  more  characteristics  than  one,  that  he 
is  the  child  not  only  of  his  parents  but  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  so  far  from  relieving  him  of  the  responsibility 
of  choice,  or  from  making  choice  impossible,  makes 
it  a  necessity ;  he  must  choose  between  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  which  his  nature  is  made  up,  as  to  which 
of  them  he  will  strive  to  bring  out  and  to  develop 
and  to  make  predominant. 

And  so  we  go  a  step  further.  Given  that  man 
has  within  him  tendencies  or  inclinations,  call  them 
what  you  will,  some  good  and  some  evil,  inherited 
from  both  sides  of  his  family,  and  that  no  absolute 
necessity  is  laid  upon  him  to  cultivate  and  foster 
one  rather  than  the  other,  it  may  still  be  said  that 
if  not  from  within,  yet  from  without,  man  is 
beset  with  forces  which  at  least  interfere  with,  if 
they  do  not  abrogate,  his  responsibility  for  what 
he  does  and  for  what  he  is.  Even  if  you  grant 
that  a  man  is  not,  without  choice,  the  exact  repro¬ 
duction  of  his  father,  can  you  say  that  he  is  not  at 
least  the  creature  of  his  circumstances  P 

Can  you  say  that  environment  is  not  responsible 
for  his  sins  ?  If  a  man  is  brought  up  in  a  public- 
house  in  daily  contact  with  every  temptation  to 
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drunkenness,  what  avails  it  if  from  the  side  of  one 
of  his  parents,  or  even  from  both  sides,  he  inherits 
no  tendencies  to  the  habit  ?  Or  if  a  child  grows 
up  to  manhood  under  the  conditions  of  that 
shameful  overcrowding  which  is  a  scandal  to  our 
modern  Christianity,  what  shall  it  avail  him  to 
be  sprung  from  parents  who  have  handed  on  to 
him  no  irresistible  tendencies  to  sensual  indulgence  ? 
Those  are  the  questions  that  are  asked,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  even  though  it  may  not  be  allowed 
to  us  to  shift  our  responsibility  for  what  we  are, 
and  for  what  we  do,  on  to  heredity,  we  may  at  any 
rate  shift  it  on  to  our  environment.  Now  the 
answer  to  such  questions  can  only  be  given  by 
experience,  by  the  frank  admission  of  what  we  know 
in  our  own  lives,  or  by  the  knowledge  which  has 
come  to  us  of  the  lives  of  others.  We  may  ask 
ourselves,  first,  Can  I  truthfully  say  that  what  I  did 
was  not  my  own  action  but  the  action  of  my  cir¬ 
cumstances  using  me  as  their  puppet  P  And  the 
answer  is,  No.  We  never  sinned  because  we  could 
not  help  it.  However  strong  the  temptation  may 
have  been,  our  own  experience  bears  out  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  S.  Paul  that  ‘  no  man  is  tempted  above  that 
he  is  able.’ 1  There  is  always  the  way  of  escape. 
We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  man  may  not 

1  I  Cor.  x.  13. 
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persist  for  so  long  in  the  commission  of  sinful  acts 
that  at  last  his  character  becomes  hardened,  and  he 
is  no  longer  his  own  master,  but  we  do  mean  that 
no  man  need  become  such  simply  because  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  against  him.  We  know  that  in  the 
history  of  our  own  lives  it  is  we  ourselves  who  are 
to  blame  for  our  sins  ;  however  strong  the  tempta¬ 
tion  may  have  been  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  we 
were  not  free  agents.1  And  this  is  not  less  true  of 
the  lives  of  others.  Strange  and  wonderful  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  surroundings 
of  the  drunken  home  and  of  the  overcrowded  tene¬ 
ment  do  not  invariably  or  inevitably  produce 
drunkards  and  profligates  ;  it  may  even  be  that 
the  proportion  of  such  characters  produced  by 
such  surroundings  is  no  greater  than  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  surroundings  which  seem  calculated  to 
produce  a  far  different  result.  The  fact  is  that,  in 
the  all-merciful  providence  of  God,  the  desire  to 
sin,  and  the  occasion  of  sin,  are  not  always  present 
at  the  same  moment,  and  even  when  they  both  are 

1  A  proof  of  this  is  the  existence  of  what  we  call  Remorse.  If 
we  were  not  free  agents,  if  we  could  not  help  what  we  did, 
though  there  might  be  sorrow  and  annoyance  at  the  consequences 
of  what  we  had  done,  there  would  not  be  that  bitter  sense  of  self- 
reproach  which  implies  that  we  might  have  done  differently.  As 
Dr.  Illingworth  says,  ‘  Remorse  is  only  a  darker  name  for  man’s 
conviction  of  his  own  free-will.’ — Personality ,  p.  35;  see  also 
p.  1 7. 
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present,  and  the  unhappy  soul  is  attacked  from 
without  by  the  presentation  of  the  opportunity,  and 
is  urged  from  within  by  his  own  sinful  desire  to 
embrace  it,  it  may  happen  that  other  influences 
and  powers  come  to  bear  upon  him,  how  he  knows 
not,  and  whence  he  knows  not,  and  he  is  saved. 
Such  a  power,  for  instance,  is  the  power  of  memory. 
In  a  famous  romance  there  is  a  scene  in  which  John 
Xnglesant  is  tempted  to  commit  an  awful  sin.  He 
is  in  a  hunting  -  lodge  near  the  Italian  city  of 
Pistoia,  where  every  circumstance  conspires  against 
him  ;  it  is  night ;  he  is  oft*  his  guard ;  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  voluptuous  surroundings ;  it  is  a  sin  of 
which  the  low  standard  of  the  place  and  of  the  time 
made  small  account ;  and  his  own  desires  are  im¬ 
pelling  him  towards  it.  And  suddenly  there  comes 
into  his  mind  the  memory  of  a  far  different  scene. 
It  is  a  scene  enacted  years  ago  in  England  in  the 
church  at  Little  Gidding.  He  sees  himself  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  with  the  saintly  Nicholas  Ferrar 
and  his  family,  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  Blessed 
Sacrament ;  and  he  remembers  how,  as  he  received 
the  mysterious  symbols,  the  gracious  Figure  of  the 
Lord  Himself  seemed  to  pass  from  the  painted 
window  above  the  altar  into  his  very  being. 
And  by  that  memory  he  is  saved ;  the  holy 
memories  of  Little  Gidding  are  stronger  than  the 
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actual  circumstances  of  the  Italian  forest.  And 
experience  bears  witness  to  the  faithfulness  of 
this  picture  to  the  facts  of  life.  However  im¬ 
perative  present  circumstances  may  be,  there  are 
other  forces  and  influences  to  be  reckoned  with 
before  we  may  make  circumstances  responsible  for 
a  man’s  acts,  still  less  assign  to  them  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  his  character. 

We  conclude  therefore  that  man  himself,  not 
heredity  and  not  environment,  is  responsible  for  his 
own  acts,  and  among  them  for  his  own  sins.  It  is 
of  his  own  will  that  he  sins,  not  because  he  cannot 
help  it.  Granted  that  his  own  nature  is  weak 
through  an  inherited  taint,  granted  that  he  inherits 
from  his  father  or  his  mother,  or  from  both, 
tendencies  to  actual  sin,  granted  that  circumstances 
sometimes  conspire  against  his  integrity  or  his 
purity,  yet  still  the  fact  remains  that  he  can  and 
does  stand  upright.  His  nature  is  weak,  but  not 
utterly  depraved  ;  he  is  not  by  any  means  all  bad  ; 
and  if  circumstances  are  strong  against  him,  yet 
there  are  other  forces,  around  him  as  well  as  within, 
which  make  for  righteousness,  and  purity,  and 
honour. 

I  cannot  say,  as  I  look  back  over  life,  that  at 
any  given  moment  I  could  not  have  stood  upright. 
Still  less  can  I  say,  still  less  dare  I  say,  as  the  Jews 
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said  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  4  I  am  delivered  to 
do  all  these  abominations  ’  my  nature  or  my 
circumstances  are  such  as  to  make  any  other  course 
impossible  for  me. 

Yet  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that 
the  All-seeing  Justice  and  Mercy  of  God  will  take 
into  account  every  mitigating,  every  extenuating 
circumstance  which  goes  to  make  man’s  sin  less 
heinous  than  it  appears.  He  will  be  very  tender  to 
the  poor  sinner  who,  through  ignorance,  or  through 
the  cruelty  of  his  surroundings,  found  it  very  hard 
to  stand  upright.  We  have  His  own  word  for  it 
that  such  shall  be  4  beaten  with  few  stripes.’  Yet 
even  from  such  He  will  assuredly  demand  that 
they  should  be  true  to  the  light  and  the  strength 
they  had. 

Before  that  dread  tribunal  we  need  not  fear  but 
that  the  Jud^e  of  all  the  earth  will  make  everv 

O  J 

excuse  that  can  be  made  not  less  for  those  whom 
He  condemns  than  for  those  whom  He  acquits. 
But  to  make  excuses  for  ourselves  here  and  now  is 
to  anticipate  the  judgment,  and  to  usurp  the 
prerogative  of  the  Judge  Himself. 

1  Jerem.  vii.  io. 


CHAPTER  II 

OF  THE  NATURE  AND  MEANING  OF  SIN 

‘  Sin  is  not  only  an  offence  against  God,  a  disease  or 
wound  of  human  nature  ;  it  is  also  a  transgression  of 
an  eternal  law  of  right. 5 — Aubrey  Moore. 

Leaving  on  one  side  all  attempts  to  explain,  and  in 
explaining  to  explain  away,  the  phenomenon  of  sin 
in  the  world,  as  that  it  is  the  survival  within  us  of 
pre-Adamite  animal  propensities,  and  putting  away 
from  us  all  excuses  which  we  are  so  ready  to  make 
for  our  own  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  others,  as  that 
they  are  due  to  our  heredity  or  our  environment, 
we  set  ourselves  to  consider  what  is  the  answer  of 
Revelation  to  the  plain  and  simple  question,  What 
is  sin  ? 

4  Sin,1  says  S.  John,  4  is  lawlessness."  In  its 
ethical  character  it  is  the  rebellion  of  the  creature 
against  the  Law  of  the  Creator.  Every  act  of  sin 
is  that.  God  gave  to  man  a  law  which  was  meant 
to  operate  in  all  the  relationships  of  life,  whether 

Godward  or  man  ward,  or  towards  self.  Man  was 
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meant  to  live  4  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life,1 
and  in  the  judgment  of  Holy  Scripture  a  life,  or  an 
act,  which  in  either  of  these  relationships  defies  the 
law  is  a  sinful  life  or  act,  a  life  or  an  act  of 
rebellion.  4  Sin  is  lawlessness,1  the  conscious  and 
deliberate  rebellion  against  a  known  law,  and  that 
law  the  Law  of  God,  whether  explicitly  made 
known  in  the  form  of  statutes  and  commandments 
or  revealed  to  man’s  own  conscience,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  words  of  the  prophet :  4 1  will  put 
My  laws  in  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I 
write  them.’ 1  It  is  rebellion  against  this  Law,  and 
the  fact  that  the  will  is  free  to  rebel  or  not  to 
rebel,  which  constitutes  sin.  It  is  that,  and  nothing 
short  of  that,  that  Christian  teaching  means  by  sin. 
In  another  chapter  we  shall  see  how  all  sin  is  a 
rebellion  against  Law  in  one  or  other  of  its  spheres, 
against  the  Law  of  God  as  concerned  with  man’s 
duty  to  his  Creator,  or  to  his  neighbour,  or  to 
himself.  Here  it  is  enough  to  speak  of  it  quite 
generally  as  S.  John  does  when  he  says,  4  Sin  is 
lawlessness.’  It  is,  in  fact,  the  rebellion,  constantly 
renewed,  of  the  creature  against  the  Creator. 
According  to  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul,  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
man  sees  within  him  two  antagonistic  4  laws  ’  or 
1  Jerem.  xxxi.  33  ;  Heb.  x.  16,  and  cf.  Rom.  vii. 
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4  principles,’  each  of  them  seeking  to  become  the 
guide  and  ruler  of  his  inner  self.  There  is  what 
he  calls  4  the  law  in  the  members  ’  (vo/aos  iv  r ot? 
fieXecriv),  and  there  is  opposed  to  it  4  the  law  of  the 
mind  ’  (vo/xos  rod  z^oo?),  which  he  regards  as  acting 
in  sympathy  with  the  Law  of  God  Himself.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  man  must  choose.  He  must  either 
identify  himself,  his  true  inner  self,  with  the  law 
in  the  members,  or  he  must  submit  himself  to  the 
law  of  the  mind  and  find  therein  life  and  peace. 
And  because  the  law  of  the  mind  is  in  harmony 
with  the  Law  of  God,  to  identify  oneself  with  the 
antagonistic  principle  is  an  act  of  treason  and 
rebellion  against  the  Divine  law ;  it  is  in  fact  sin. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  we  may  regard 
sin,  as  in  fact  there  are  other  terms  by  which  we 
express  it,  or  rather  by  which  it  is  expressed  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  may  help  us  to  consider  some 
of  those  expressions. 

(1)  There  is  the  word  a/jiaprla,1  which  we  trans¬ 
late  4  sin,’  but  which  means  literally  the  missing  of 
a  mark.  God  created  man  with  a  destiny  to  attain 
to,  as  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  4  God 
created  man  to  be  immortal  and  to  be  the  image  of 

1  Rom.  v.  12;  I  S.  John  iii.  4.  Archbishop  Trench  says  that 
the  derivation  of  the  word  is  quite  uncertain  {Synonyms  of  New 
Testament ,  p.  240).  The  same  must  be  said  of  our  word  ‘  sin  5 
itself. 
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His  own  eternity.’1  This  destiny  is  set  before 
every  man  with  the  charge  to  work  it  out  by 
training  in  himself  a  character  such  as  shall  make 
him  capable  of  the  destiny  which  God  has  fore¬ 
ordained  for  him.  That  character  is  described  by 
S.  Paul  as  ‘the  measure’  of  the  stature  of  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  Christ.’  The  image  of  God’s  eternity  was 
presented  to  man  by  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
Son.  In  Him,  in  His  earthly  life,  man  beheld  the 
perfect  likeness  of  what  God  intended  man  to  be, 
and  through  union  with  His  perfect  life  there  was 
offered  to  man  the  power  to  attain  to  that  likeness, 
to  grow  up  into  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  that 
fulness  which  would  fit  him  at  last  for  the  predes¬ 
tined  glory  of  his  own  perfection.  Sin,  then,  re¬ 
garded  as  a/iapTia ,  is  the  falling  short  of  that  great 
aim  which  God  set  before  man  at  his  creation. 
Every  sin  which  a  man  commits,  apart  from  any¬ 
thing  else  that  it  does,  is  a  falling  short  of  God’s 
purpose  for  him.  By  sinning,  man  is  in  fact  injuring 
that  character  which  is  to  be  with  him — nay,  which 
he  is  to  be — through  all  eternity.  Sin,  as  the 
missing  of  the  mark,  is  seen  in  its  utmost  awfulness 
when  we  realise  that,  in  the  highest  and  last  resort, 
the  mark  is  none  other  than  God  Himself.  It  is 
for  Himself  that  God  made  man — that  is  to  say, 

1  Wisdom  ii.  23. 
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man  is  so  constituted  that  nothing  short  of  the 
highest  will  ever  satisfy  him,  and  sin  is  the  failure 
to  keep  before  himself  this  highest  goal  of  his  being. 
Sin,  then,  is  failure. 

(£)  Another  word  is  7rapa/3aad which  we  trans¬ 
late  as  4  transgression  ’  or  4  trespass.’ 1  It  means  the 
passing  over  a  line  into  a  forbidden  territory,  and 
it  implies  the  existence  of  a  positive  command  to 
the  contrary.  In  this  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
word  dfiaprla,  which  does  not  imply  an  express 
command.  According  to  the  teaching  of  S.  Paul, 
men  were  sinning  before  the  coming  of  the  Law, 
but  it  was  not  sin  in  the  sense  of  4  transgression.’ 
That  could  only  be  after  the  giving  of  the  Law.  It 
is  the  sin  of  those  who,  with  the  fullest  light  and 
knowledge,  deliberately  break  the  Divine  commands 
by  wandering  into  the  seductive  pastures  of  the 
kingdom  of  God’s  Enemy,  and  by  plucking  the 
attractive  flowers  and  tempting  fruits  which  grow 
there.  Here,  too,  the  heinousness  of  the  transgres¬ 
sion  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  line  which 
the  transgressor  passes  is  the  line  drawn  by  God 
Himself.2 

(3)  Again,  sin  is  dhucia,  4  unrighteousness,’ 3  the 

1  Rom.  v.  14,  ii.  23  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  14  ;  Heb.  ii.  2. 

2  See  F.  D.  Maurice,  Epp .  of  S.  John,  p.  4 7. 

3  1  S.  John  v.  17  ;  Rom.  i.  18. 
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manifestation  of  sin  in  the  sphere  of  onr  duty 
towards  others  ;  it  is  sin  in  the  sense  of  wrong  done 
to  our  neighbour.  It  denotes  a  course  of  crooked 
dealing  pursued  in  defiance  of  a  straight  course 
marked  out  by  God  Himself.1 

These  are  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  words  used 
in  Holy  Scripture  to  describe  sin.2 *  They  could 
only  too  easily  be  added  to.  And  there  is  one 
thing  which  is  common  to  them  all ;  they  are  all 
forms  of  lawlessness,  and  the  law  which  they  offend 
is  the  Law  of  God.  Whether  it  is  the  law  of  man’s 
own  being  and  destiny,  or  the  law  of  man’s  duty 
towards  his  neighbour,  it  is  in  either  case  not  less 
the  Law  of  God,  and  whether  it  is  the  law  written 
in  man’s  heart  or  the  law  contained  in  ordinances, 
still  it  is  the  law  of  God.  And  sin  of  whatever 
kind  or  however  manifested  is  rebellion  against  that 
law.  And  so  the  words  of  S.  John  stand  true,  ‘  Sin 
is  lawlessness.’ 

And  if  we  want  to  estimate  lawlessness  at  its 
true  measure  of  awfulness  we  must  consider  it  as 
the  act  of  a  personal  being  in  rebellion  against  the 

1  See  again  F.  D.  Maurice,  l.c. 

2  Others  are  irapaKor}  (Rom.  v.  19),  a  refusal  or  failure  to  hear 

God’s  commands;  Trapd7TTwp,a  (Gal.  vi.  1  ;  Eph.  ii.  1),  perhaps 

implying  less  guilt  than  the  other  words,  a  4  fault  ’  or  ‘  blunder  5  ; 
a<r<:/3eia  (Rom.  i.  18),  a  withholding  from  God  of  the  honour  and 

obedience  due  to  Him. 
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Personal  Creator  and  Lawgiver.  The  seat  of  sin  is 
to  be  sought  and  found  in  the  will  of  man.  Sin  is 
not  sin,  if  we  may  so  speak,  until  the  will  consents 
and  carries  the  evil  suggestion  into  action.  There 
is  presented  to  the  will  a  suggestion  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  the  will  makes  a  delib¬ 
erate  choice  rejecting  or  accepting  the  suggestion. 
According  as  the  will  makes  its  choice  the  sugges¬ 
tion  remains  what  it  was,  a  suggestion  and  nothing 
more,  or  it  becomes  sin.  It  requires  the  act  of  the 
will  of  a  personal  being  to  make  the  suggestion  sin. 
And  further,  it  must  be  remembered,  unless  we  are 
to  miss  the  real  issue,  that  sin  is  not  only  an  act  of 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  a  personal  being,  it  is  also 
rebellion  against  a  Person :  for  the  law  which  bv 
rebellion  it  violates  is  the  expression  of  a  Personal 
Will,  even  the  Will  of  God.  If,  for  instance,  a  man 
speaks  of  sinning  against  himself,  what  is  that  but 
to  sin  against  the  law  of  his  own  constitution  and 
growth,  and  what  is  that  law  but  the  expression  of 
the  Will  which  made  him  what  he  is,  what  is  it  in 
fact,  in  the  last  resort,  but  rebellion  against  God  ? 
Sin,  then,  in  its  true  nature  is  the  rebellion  of  a 
person  against  a  Person,  the  rebellion  of  the  will  of 
the  creature  against  the  Will  of  that  Divine  Person 
Who  with  perfect  Knowledge  and  unerring  Wisdom 
and  ineffable  Love  made  him  what  he  is  and  gave 
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him  a  law  which,  if  he  obeyed  it,  would  lead  him 
onwards  to  the  uttermost  perfection  of  his  being. 

This  it  is  which  the  Church  has  to  insist  upon, 
which  every  Christian  has  to  insist  upon,  again  and 
again,  in  the  face  of  what  the  world  thinks  and 
says  about  sin.  The  world,  using  the  little  it  knows 
about  biological  science  for  its  own  ends,  speaks 
learnedly  of  the  survival  of  pre- Adamite  tendencies, 
and  fondly  imagines  that  they  are  disappearing 
before  the  triumphant  advance  of  its  own  refine¬ 
ment;  the  world,  as  it  beholds  in  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  its  own  society  the  things  which  old- 
fashioned  people  call  by  such  ugly  names,  speaks 
of  them  charitably  as  failings  and  weaknesses ;  the 
world,  as  it  represents  before  itself  upon  the  stage 
the  things  of  which  S.  Paul  said  that  it  was  a  shame 
even  to  speak,  calls  them  problems.  And  over 
against  all  that  the  Church,  if  she  is  true  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  and  of  His  Apostles,  has  to  say 
quite  simply,  without  evasion  and  without  pallia¬ 
tion,  These  things  are  sin  ;  they  are  not  survivals,  nor 
weaknesses,  nor  problems ;  they  are  sin,  and  all  sin  is 
lawlessness,  and  the  law  that  sin  violates  is  the  Law 
of  God.  And  the  Church  must  be  prepared  to  go 
yet  further,  and  to  say  to  this  man  and  to  that, 
Thou  art  the  man ;  and  for  thy  sin  there  is  no 
excuse ;  and  for  thy  sin  there  is  no  remedy  save 
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only  that  rough  and  cruel  Blood-stained  Cross  which 
thou  hast  striven  to  hide  and  to  forget,  lest  it 
should  interfere  with  thy  pleasures  and  wither  thy 
excuses  upon  thy  very  lips.  To  Him  and  to  Him 
alone  thou  must  go,  and  with  thy  head  bowed  low 
in  the  dust  must  say,  O  Lamb  of  God  that  takest 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,  take  away  my  sin. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  SIN  UNTO  DEATH  :  THE  TEACHING 

OF  S.  JOHN 

f  O,  the  awe  of  that  dread  saying  ! 
ffSin  that  unto  death  is  tending/' 

Sin  that  from  the  Church’s  praying 
Cuts  the  sinner  onward  hasting 

To  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

f  Christ  Who  didst  the  sick  man  waken 

From  the  sleep  which  brought  no  healing. 

Let  me  not  by  all  forsaken 
Lose  Thine  own  absolving  token 

Which  from  death  itself  can  save.’ 

Sequence  for  Ash  Wednesday. 

Following  the  teaching  of  S.  John,  we  have  seen 
that  all  sin  is  in  its  essence  a  transgression  of  the 
Law  of  Gon  ;  4  sin  is  lawlessness/  All  sin  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  and  in  whatever  degree  is  transgression. 
We  may  now  go  a  step  further  and  consider  degrees 
and  kinds  of  sin. 

In  the  present  and  following  chapters  we  shall 

set  ourselves  to  consider  the  differing  degrees  of  sin 
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and  of  sinfulness,  as  they  are  described  in  the  words 
of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  obvious  that  the  degree 
of  sin  must  differ  in  proportion  to  the  aggravation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  committed, 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  him  who  commits  it,  and 
to  the  measure  of  deliberate  intention  with  which 
he  plans  it  and  carries  it  into  effect. 

Again  we  turn  to  S.  John.  4  If  any  man  see  his 
brother  sinning  a  sin  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask, 
and  God  will  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin  not 
unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death  (or  there  is 
sin  unto  death) :  not  concerning  this  do  I  say  that 
he  should  make  request.  All  unrighteousness  is 
sin  :  and  there  is  a  sin  (or  there  is  sin)  not  unto 
death." 1 

It  should  be  noticed  first  that  S.  John  is  speaking 
here  of  the  sins  of  Christians  and  of  the  prayers  of 
Christians ;  it  is  only  of  Christians  that  the  terms 
4  life 1  and  4  death"  have  the  meaning  which  S.  John 
assigns  to  them  in  his  writings.  The  communion 
of  Christians  with  the  Father  is  regarded  by 
S.  John  as  a  state  of  life  into  which  they  passed 
when,  at  their  Baptism,  they  left  behind  them  the 
death-state  of  their  former  existence.2  Further,  we 
should  notice  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words  4  unto 
death,"  7rpo?  OdvaTov.  They  are  to  be  understood 
1  I  S.  John  v.  1 6,  17  (R.V. ).  2  1  S.  John  iii.  14. 
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as  meaning  4  tending  to  death,1  as  having  death  for 
the  natural  consequence  and  ending  of  the  action 
or  state  under  consideration.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark  that  in  S.  John's  Gospel  the  same  expression 
is  used  to  describe  the  bodily  sickness  of  Lazarus ; 
it  was  a  sickness  4  not  unto  death.'1 

It  would  seem  that  S.  John  intends  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  while  all  sin  is  a  transgression  against 
the  law  of  God,  there  are  some  sins  which  do  not  so 
far  break  the  Christian's  communion  with  God  as 
to  put  him  into  the  region  of  darkness  and  death 
which  in  the  language  Gf  S.  John  is  described  as 
4  the  world,'  and  of  which  he  says,  a  few  verses 
lower  down,  4  the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  evil  one.' 
If  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  S.  Paul,  we  remember 
how  he  uses  similar  language  in  speaking  of  the  sin 
of  the  incestuous  Corinthian  ;  he  speaks  of  sentenc¬ 
ing  the  guilty  person  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  be  4  delivered  to  Satan,'  a  sentence  which  is 
best  understood  as  meaning  his  casting  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Light  into  that  same  world-empire 
which  4  lieth  in  the  Evil  One.' 

What  then  is  this  sin  of  which  S.  John  speaks? 
Is  it  any  one  particular  sin,  or  is  it  a  state  of  sin  ? 
Is  it  sin  which,  though  it  may  not  be  prayed  for, 
may  yet  be  forgiven,  or  is  it  that  unpardonable  sin 

1  S.  John  xi.  4. 
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against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  hath  never  for¬ 
giveness  ? 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  should  say  that 
the  sin  unto  death  is  constituted  not  only  by  its  kind 
but  by  its  degree.  It  is  constituted  by  the  gravity 
of  the  offence ;  it  is  constituted  also  by  the  degree 
of  knowledge  or  of  deliberation  or  of  wilfulness 
with  which  it  is  committed.  What  may  be  4  sin 
unto  death  1  in  one  man  may  be  4  not  unto  death  ’  in 
another.  To  take  an  extreme  instance :  the  man 
who  with  calculating  deliberation  takes  away  his 
own  life  must  surely  be  far  more  guilty  than  the 
man  who  commits  the  same  act  on  the  borderland 
of  insanity ;  so  too  the  man  who  steals  a  loaf  of 
bread  because  his  children  are  starving  must  be 
much  less  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  man 
who  deliberately  plans  and  carries  into  execution  a 
systematic  robbery  from  the  friend  who  has  trusted 
him  with  his  all.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  sin  in  both 
instances,  but  it  is  the  degree  of  extenuation  which 
differentiates  between  the  two  acts,  both  of  which 
are  acts  of  transgression  of  the  law  of  God.  All 
unrighteousness  is  sin ;  and  there  is  sin  not  unto 
death.  S.  John  is  saying  that  there  is  no  man 
without  sin,  there  is  no  man  who  can  say  with  truth, 
I  have  no  sin;  and  one  great  object  of  his  Epistle 
is  to  exhort  his  children  to  fight  against  the  sins 


of  their  own  lives  and  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  in 
speaking  of  the  sins  of  Christians  he  appears  to  be 
thinking  mainly  of  those  sins  in  which  the  will  has 
not  rebelled  and  gone  over  to  the  side  of  God’s 
Enemy,  these  sins  he  calls  4  not  unto  death.’  It  is 
when  the  will  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose,  as 
in  the  extreme  and  awful  instance  of  the  sin  of 
Judas,  hardens  itself  against  the  Love  of  God  that 
the  sin  becomes  mortal.  The  sin  of  Judas  was,  of 
course,  an  extreme  instance  of  the  sin  unto  death, 
but  all  sin  which  is  premeditated,  deliberate,  wilful, 
committed  with  full  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
would  surely  have  been  described  by  S.  John  as  sin 
unto  death.1  Perhaps  the  word  4  wilful’  more  than 
any  other  single  word  describes  what  it  is,  and 
what  S.  John  meant  by  it;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  say  that  sins  committed,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  by  sudden  impulse  of 
fear  or  of  desire,  to  which  the  will  has  not  really 
consented,  are  what  he  means  by  4  sins  not  unto 
death,’  and  as  to  which  he  says  that  no  Christian 
man  can  say,  4 1  have  no  sin.’ 

It  may  be  helpful  to  remember  that  in  the  case 
of  other  men  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient 
for  any  individual  person  to  judge  of  their  state. 

1  See  Bishop  Churton,  The  Use  of  Penitence ,  p.  89.  See  also 
Stone,  Outlines  of  Christian  Dogma,  p.  199. 
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There  are  cases,  it  is  true,  as  that  of  the  sinful 
Corinthian,  in  which  the  Church,  acting  through 
her  accredited  representatives,  has  pronounced  de¬ 
finitely  4  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ‘  as  to  the 
state  of  one  who  has  committed  some  notorious  sin  ; 
there  are  also  many  other  cases  where,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  general  Christian  consciousness, 
without  any  definite  ecclesiastical  sentence,  judges 
instinctively  as  to  the  state  of  a  notorious  offender ; 
but  there  will  remain  great  numbers  of  instances 
where  with  regard  to  other  men’s  sins  the  individual 
Christian  must  leave  judgment  alone.  With  regard 
to  his  own  sins,  if  his  mind  should  be  troubled  with 
doubts  as  to  his  own  danger  or  as  to  his  own  near¬ 
ness  to  that  state  which  S.  John  describes  in  words 
of  such  awful  solemnity,  he  will  probably  find  it  the 
wisest  course  to  submit  himself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Church — that  is,  if  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
judge  himself — with  a  view  to  the  quieting  of  all 
scruple  and  doubtfulness. 

We  may  pass  on  to  consider  what  S.  John  says 
as  to  the  attitude  of  Christian  people  towards  the 
4  sin  unto  death  ’  and  those  who  have  committed 
it.  In  other  words,  what  does  S.  John  mean 
when  he  says,  4  Not  concerning  this  do  I  say 
that  he  should  make  request  ’  ?  Is  he  only  ex¬ 
pressing  his  unwillingness  to  authorise  prayer  for 
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such  a  matter  whilst  not  absolutely  forbidding  it, 
or  is  he  to  be  understood  as  practically  bidding  us 
confine  our  prayers  to  supplication  for  what  it  is 
convenient  to  call  4  venial  ’  sins  ?  In  attempting  to 
answer  this  question  it  must  be  remembered  that 
S.  John  is  speaking  of  prayer  with  a  definite  aim 
in  view,  the  aim  of  obtaining  forgiveness  for  the 
offender.  And  we  have  further  to  notice  that  the 
word  used  in  the  context  as  to  the  sin  4  not  unto 
death  ’  is  a  present  participle  ( a/iapravovra ),  and 
may  be  taken  to  express  in  both  cases  a  continu¬ 
ance  in  the  sin,  whether  mortal  or  venial.  There¬ 
fore  we  may  understand  S.  John  as  saying  something 
like  this  :  4  You  ask  me  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  person  who  knows,  not  by  hearsay  merely 
or  by  suspicion,  but  by  the  testimony  of  his  own 
senses  (iS?7  .  .  .),  that  a  brother  is  in  a  state  of 
mortal  sin.  Is  he  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of 
such  an  one  ?  And  I  am  bound  to  answer  that 
there  is  no  warrant  from  the  words  of  the  Lord  or 
of  us,  His  Apostles,  for  offering  such  a  prayer  at 
least  with  the  hope  of  forgiveness.  Whilst  I  do 
not  say  that  he  is  not  to  pray  for  such  an  one,  it 
comes  altogether  outside  the  scope  of  what  I  am 
speaking  of  at  this  moment  to  enjoin  such  interces¬ 
sion.  What  I  am  saying  now  is  that  prayer  for 
such  sins  as  are  due  to  infirmity  shall  win  forgive- 
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ness ;  as  to  other  sins  I  can  make  no  promise  in 
Christ’s  Name.  In  asking  for  forgiveness  for  such 
sins  you  are  praying  in  the  dark ;  you  may  even  be 
praying  contrary  to  the  Will  and  Purpose  of  God  ; 
it  may  be  that  u  chastisement  and  not  forgiveness  is 
the  one  way  of  restoration,”1  for  the  brother  who 
has  so  sinned,  who  is  so  sinning.’  Thus  we  can 
imagine  S.  John  saying  ;  and  if  he  had  been  pressed 
further,  if  some  one  had  entreated  him  to  say  what 
he  thought  as  to  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  for 
the  brother  for  whom  he  could  not  enjoin  prayer, 
perhaps  he  might  have  gone  on  to  say,  that  in  not 
praying  for  such  an  one  we  passed  no  judgment 
upon  his  state.  We  left  him  simply  in  the  hands 
of  God.  And  we  might  hope  for  what  we  dared 
not  pray. 

S.  John  more  than  any  man  must  have  had  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  he  must  have  entered  more 
fully  than  we  can  hope  to  enter  into  the  realisation 
of  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  prayer  in  His 
Name.  And  it  was  his  realisation  of  those  limita- 

1  Bishop  Westcott,  Additional  Note  on  S.  John  v.  16.  ‘  We 

can  understand  how  such  sins,  either  in  men  or  nations,  must  be 
left  to  God.  Chastisement  and  not  forgiveness  is  the  one  way  to 
restoration.  The  book  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  a  divine  lesson 
of  the  necessity  of  the  purification  through  death  for  a  faithless 
people.  And  the  fortunes  of  Israel  seem  to  illustrate  the  character 
of  God’s  dealings  with  men.’ 
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tions  which  led  him  to  speak  with  such  awe  and 
with  such  reserve  of  the  scope  of  Christian  prayer 
in  reference  to  sin.  He  is  speaking,  as  we  have 
said,  of  the  sins  of  Christians,  of  those  who  are 
within  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  ; 
he  makes  no  allusion — as  afterwards  the  Quicumque 
makes  no  allusion — to  those  without.  He  is  not 
speaking  of  those  who  have  4  sinned  without  law," 
like  the  heathen,  but  of  those  who,  having  entered 
into  fellowship  and  covenant  with  God,  are  sinning, 
as  it  were,  with  their  eyes  open  and  in  defiance 
of  the  grace  which  they  have  received.  It  is  a 
grave  question,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  whether 
prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  such  an  one  can  be 
prayer  ‘according  to  the  will  of  God,"  and  whether 
it  can  therefore  be  offered  in  the  Name  of  Christ. 
We  may  perhaps  question  whether  S.  John’s  words, 
if  we  take  them  as  actually  forbidding  prayer,  must 
not  be  understood  as  forbidding  prayer  fora  definite 
object  rather  than  as  forbidding  prayer  generally. 
It  is  at  least  a  question  whether  he  would  have 
forbidden  us  to  pray  in  general  terms  for  the  sinner 
or  to  pray  for  his  restoration.  What  does  seem  to 
be  forbidden,  or  rather  not  enjoined,  is  prayer  for 
his  forgiveness  with  any  assurance  that  forgiveness 
ivould  result.  This  becomes  very  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  and  especially 
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of  S.  Augustine,  that  the  way  of  forgiveness  of  sins 
of  infirmity  is  prayer,  whilst  for  graver  sins  there 
is  necessary  the  penitential  discipline  which  with 
more  or  less  severity  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
times  had  always  exercised  in  virtue  of  the  Lord's 
commission  in  S.  John  xx.  23.  If  we  may  read 
S.  John's  words  about  prayer  concerning  sin  in  the 
light  of  the  practice  of  the  Church — a  practice 
which  probably  went  back  to  a  time  even  earlier 
than  that  at  which  he  wrote,1  we  obtain  a  vet 
further  light  upon  the  meaning  of  his  words.  May 
he  not,  in  fact,  be  saying  that  whilst  prayer  is  the 
way  of  forgiveness  for  sins  which  do  not  tend  to 
death,  something  much  more  than  prayer  is  re¬ 
quired  for  graver  offences ;  there  must  be  for  them 
a  sterner  discipline  before  they  can  be  forgiven  ? 
Chastisement  is  God's  way  of  restoration  for  them, 
and  whether  He  inflicts  it  by  His  own  Hand,  so  to 
speak,  or  by  the  hands  of  His  Church,  chastisement 
there  must  be  before  the  sinner  can  be  restored  to 
the  favour  of  God  and  to  the  communion  of  God's 

1  S.  Paul’s  dealing  with  the  incestuous  Corinthian  is  a  case  very 
much  in  point.  We  can  imagine  S.  Paul  saying  almost  in  the 
words  of  S.  John,  You  must  not  pray  for  his  forgiveness  ;  some¬ 
thing  more  than  Christian  intercession  is  needed  for  him ;  you 
must  cast  him  out  of  the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
committed  to  you  by  the  Lord  ;  for  it  is  only  by  such  discipline 
that  he  can  be  restored. 
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people.  Deadly  sin  separates  the  sinner  from  the 
fellowship  of  God  and  of  His  people,  and  whilst  he 
continues  in  separation  he  cannot  claim,  of  right, 
the  privilege  of  Christian  prayers ;  prayer  alone 
cannot  restore  him ;  he  must  be  left  to  God  and 
to  the  Church ;  and  the  Church,  in  the  exercise 
of  that  authority  which  she  has  received  for  edifica¬ 
tion  and  not  for  destruction,1  may,  on  the  assurance 
of  his  penitence,  restore  him  4  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness."* 

S.  John’s  words  are  not  easy  to  understand ;  but 
we  need  not  make  them  harder  by  reading  into 
them  what  they  do  not  say.  We  shall,  therefore, 
remember  about  them  that  they  have  reference  to 
the  sins  and  to  the  prayers  of  those  within  the 
Christian  fellowship  ;  that  the  prayer  of  which  they 
speak  is  prayer  for  forgiveness  ;  that  the  sin  of  which 
they  speak  is  the  unrepented  sin  that  tendeth  to 
death,  and  that  there  is  still  hope  that  the  tendency 
may  be  arrested ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  make  no 
attempt  to  limit  the  power  of  God,  with  Whom  all 
things  are  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
not  seek  to  water  down  the  severity  of  S.  John’s 
words,  for  they  are  severe  with  the  severity  of  the 
Lord  Himself,  and  we  cannot  be  more  charitable 
than  He.  And  it  may  be  that  we  shall  only  come 

1  2  Cor.  x.  8  ;  xiii.  io. 
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to  understand  their  meaning  when  we  have  learnt 
to  shrink  from  sin  as  S.  John  shrank  from  it,  and 
to  realise  the  awe  of  God's  Presence  as  S.  John 
realised  it  when  he  approached  the  Throne  of  grace 
to  make  known  his  requests  for  the  sins  of  his 
spiritual  children. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DEADLY  AND  VENIAL  SIN 

f  From  fornication,  and  all  other  deadly  sin. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us.’ 
f  That  it  may  please  Thee  ...  to  forgive  us  all  our 
sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances  ; 

We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord.’ 

From  the  distinction  drawn  by  S.  John  between  sin 
unto  death  and  sin  not  unto  death,  there  arose 
in  the  discipline  of  the  Church  the  distinction 
between  mortal  and  venial  sin,  a  distinction  which 
was  both  necessary  and  useful,  even  though  in  later 
times  it  led  to  great  abuses.  If  discipline  was  to 
be  exercised  at  all,  it  was  necessary  that  some  dis¬ 
tinction  should  be  made  between  the  acts  in  regard 
to  which  it  was  exercised ;  all  sins  could  not  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  as  though  all  were  equally 
grave  or  equally  trifling.  And  if  the  Church  was 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  offences  of  her  members, 
the  dictates  of  justice  obviously  required  that  she 
should  not  deal  with  all  with  the  same  severity. 
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Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  early  Church, 
public  reconciliation  was  required  in  the  case  of 
certain  sins  which  the  Christian  conscience  recog¬ 
nised  as  4  mortal,’  or  tending  to  death.  This  being 
so,  the  tendency  would  naturally  arise  to  specify 
certain  sins  needing  to  be  thus  dealt  with.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  any  definite  list  of  such  sins,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  lists  varied.  The  three  which 
were  always  regarded  as  most  flagrant  were  apostasy, 
adultery,  and  murder,  and  4  it  seems  likely  that 
these  crimes  were  reckoned  heinous,  not  merely  for 
their  disobedience  to  the  Divine  law,  but  as  most 
hurtful  to  Christian  society.’ 1  Other  sins  were 
added  to  this  list,  but  it  is  probably  true  to  say 
that  as  the  list  of  them  became  longer  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  tended  to  become  gentler,  and  the 
Church  became  more  and  more  disposed  to  take 
into  account  circumstances  which  might  seem  to 
extenuate  their  heinousness.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  way  in  which  Tertullian  at 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  S.  Leo  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth,  speak  of  the  discipline  of 
penance,  a  difference  which  is  not  accounted  for 
only  by  the  extreme  severity  of  Tertullian’s  own 
temper  of  mind.  But  all  along  it  was  the  flagrancy 

1  Bishop  Churton,  The  Use  of  Penitence ,  p.  89.  See  also 
Stone,  Outlines  of  Christian  Dogma,  p.  199. 
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of  the  sin  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Church, 
and  even  though  there  was  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  class  certain  kinds  of  sin  as  4  mortal,’  it  was 
always  those  kinds  which  presupposed  a  greater 
degree  of  flagrancy  than  those  which  came  to  be 
called  4  venial.’  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial 
sins  was  not  only  inevitable  but  useful  and  proper, 
so  long  as  it  did  not  attempt  to  draw  hard-and- 
fast  lines  which  implied  a  thoroughness  of  know¬ 
ledge  only  to  be  ascribed  to  God.  The  distinction 
only  becomes  mischievous  and  harmful  when  it 
becomes  merely  a  distinction  of  category,  and  when 
it  minimises  4  venial  ’  sin,  forgetting  the  emphatic 
declaration  of  S.  John,  4  All  unrighteousness  is  sin.’ 
Further,  we  must  remember  that  both  mortal  and 
venial  sins  must  necessarily  tend  to  shade  off  into 
one  another,  and  that  the  line  between  them  is  not 
one  which  acts  as  an  impassable  barrier.  Venial 
sins  have  a  constant  tendency  to  pass  the  line  into 
the  category  of  those  which  are  mortal,  whilst 
mortal  sins,  though  they  can  never  become  venial, 
may  vary  very  widely  in  guilt  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  knowledge,  or  of  deliberation,  or  of 
wilfulness  with  which  they  are  committed. 

Moreover,  it  must  always  be  the  case  that  whilst 
some  sins — such  as  those  first  reckoned  by  the 
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Church  as  mortal,  apostasy,  adultery,  and  murder 
— must  be  regarded  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  com¬ 
mitted  as  mortal,  there  are  many  others  which, 
though  never  comprised  in  any  list,  become  mortal 
through  constant  repetition,  or  wilful  carelessness, 
or  refusal  to  repent ;  in  other  words,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  state  as  well  as  an  act  of  mortal  sin,  a 
state  of  separation  from  God,  Who  is  the  true  life 
of  the  soul,  which  is  at  least  4  unto  death,’  even  if 
it  be  not  death  itself. 

If  we  go  on  to  inquire  how  we  may  know  what  is 
mortal  sin  and  what  is  not,  who  has  committed  it 
and  who  has  not,  we  shall  find  ourselves  met  by 
many  difficulties,  and  we  shall  be  wise  if  we  do  not 
attempt  to  inquire  too  closely.  There  is  sin  unto 
death,  that  is  most  sure ;  and  we  can  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  there  are  some  acts  of  flagrant  sin 
which  must  without  hesitation  be  so  described,  as 
there  are  also  states  of  wilful  carelessness  and 
neglect  which  come  perilously  near  to  the  same 
description.  But  it  may  not  always  be  apparent 
where  the  line  that  parts  off  4  sin  unto  death  ’  from 
those  sins  which  come  short  of  it  is  over-passed. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s 
Betrayal,  we  have  an  exact  illustration  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  deadly  and  venial  sin,  and  of  the 
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difficulty  of  deciding  in  all  cases  between  the  two.1 
The  sin  of  Judas  was  most  certainly  deadly  ;  it 
was  deliberate,  wilful,  premeditated,  and  committed 
against  light  and  knowledge.  The  sin  of  the  Eleven, 
when  4  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled,’  was  almost  as 
certainly  venial ;  it  was  neither  deliberate,  nor  wil¬ 
ful,  nor  premeditated,  but  was  the  result  of  sudden 
panic.  But  the  sin  of  S.  Peter,  who  shall  say  what 
it  was?  Could  S.  John  himself  have  said  what  it 
was  ?  We  know  how  S.  Peter  thought  of  it ;  we 
know  what  bitter  discipline  of  penitential  sorrow 
he  went  through,  and  how  readily  and  fully  the 
Risen  Lord  restored  him.  We  are  sure  that  to 
him  it  cannot  have  seemed  venial ;  whilst  his  fellow 
Apostles  would  have  dwelt  upon  the  many  extenu¬ 
ating  circumstances  of  his  fall,  and  upon  his  real 
and  true  love  for  his  Lord,  to  him  there  would  onlv 
be  present  all  that  went  to  make  it  worse,  the 
impetuosity,  the  self-confidence,  the  trifling  with 
temptation,  the  oaths  and  curses  which  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  denial  of  his  Lord. 

And  so  it  must  ever  be ;  with  regard  to  others'* 
sins,  as  we  have  said,  we  must  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  leave  judgment  alone.  With  regard  to  our 
own  it  is  another  matter.  The  sins  of  our  infirmity 
we  can  conquer  and  do  away  by  earnest  prayer  ;  if 
1  I  owe  this  illustration  to  the  Rev.  V.  S.  S.  Coles. 
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we  fall  into  deadly  sin  we  can  hope  that,  in  answer 
to  sincere  and  careful  penitence,  God  will  forgive 
it  and  put  it  away ;  with  regard  to  other  sins,  as  to 
which  in  the  case  of  others  we  cannot  decide,  in  our 
own  case  we  shall  be  wise  if  we  treat  them  with 
severity,  thinking  of  them  not  as  we  can  imagine 
S.  John  thought  of  the  sin  of  S.  Peter,  but  as 
S.  Peter,  we  are  sure,  thought  of  his  own.  For 
most  of  us  the  danger  is  lest  we  should  make  too 
light  of  sin,  and  the  old  scholastic  distinction 
between  mortal  and  venial  sin  will  be  really  helpful 
if  it  guards  us  against  this  danger.  It  was  most 
certainly  based  upon  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  has  a  real  existence  in  the  experience  of  every 
life.  It  onlv  becomes  dangerous  and  mischievous, 
as  we  have  said,  when  it  becomes  merely  an  arbi¬ 
trary  distinction  between  lists  of  sin,  or  when  it 
leads  to  a  minimising  of  the  seriousness  of  all  sin, 
whether  mortal  or  venial.  To  one  who  has  realised 
in  the  least  degree  what  sin  is,  and  has  learnt  to 
face  his  own  sin  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  there  will 
be  little  danger  of  making  arbitrary  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  sin  and  sin,  or  of  attempting  to  class  as  venial 
sins  which  are  far  from  being  such.  Rather  he  will 
find  that  the  distinction  between  deadly  and  venial 
sin  is  a  useful  and  helpful  one  in  all  honest  and 
painstaking  endeavours  to  free  one's  life  from  the 
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entanglement  and  defilement  of  all  sin.  And, 
further,  it  may  help  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
any  forgetfulness  of  the  real  tendency  of  sin.  Sin 
can  only  end  in  one  thing ;  it  is  death,  and  nothing 
less  than  death,  to  which  all  sin,  deadly  or  venial, 
if  persisted  in,  must  bring  us,  and  the  very  fact  of 
the  use  of  the  expression  4  deadly,1  as  applied  to  sin, 
is  a  reminder  to  us  of  its  real  nature,  a  warning 
against  its  inevitable  tendency.  4  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death,1  4  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death.1 


CHAPTER  V 

ETERNAL  SIN 

f  From  Thy  wrath,  and  from  everlasting  damnation, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us.’ 

‘  O  holy  and  most  merciful  Saviour,  deliver  us  not  into 
the  bitter  pains  of  eternal  death.  .  .  .  Suffer  us  not  at  our 
last  hour,  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from  Thee.’ 

In  an  earlier  chapter  the  question  was  asked, 
Is  the  sin  of  which  S.  John  speaks  as  4  sin  unto 
death  ’  to  be  understood  as  being  identical  with  the 
unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
hath  never  forgiveness  ?  And  the  answer  there 
given  was  that  the  two  were  not,  necessarily  at 
least,  identical.  S.  John  was  understood  as  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  sin  or  state  of  sin  tending  unto  death  for 
which  he  could  not  authorise  intercession  with 
assurance  of  forgiveness,  but  as  to  which  he  did  not 
appear  to  say  that  it  could  not  be  forgiven. 

But  there  are  words  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
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more  especially  in  the  Gospels,  which  speak  with 
no  uncertain  voice  of  a  sin  which  4  hath  never 
forgiveness,"  about  which  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  intercession,  or  even  of  the  power 
of  God  Himself,  to  do  it  away.  It  will  be  well 
to  have  clearly  before  us  the  actual  words  of  the 
Gospels  in  which  this  sin  is  spoken  of. 

After  the  Pharisees  had  ascribed  our  Lord’s 
works  of  mercy  to  the  Prince  of  the  devils,  and  He 
had  answered  their  malicious  words  by  pointing 
out  the  absurdity  of  them,1  he  goes  on  to  say, 
4  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Every  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men ;  but  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven.  And 
whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him  ;  but  whosoever  shall 
speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be 
forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  that 
which  is  to  come.’2 

S.  Luke  gives  a  shorter  report  of  the  same  words, 
but  not  in  the  same  connection.  It  may  have 
been,  though  this  does  not  at  all  necessarily  follow, 
that  they  were  spoken  more  than  once.  The  words 
in  S.  Luke  are,  4  And  every  one  who  shall  speak  a 
word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 

1  S.  Matt.  xii.  25,  26. 

2  S.  Matt.  xii.  31,  32  (R.V. ). 
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him  :  but  unto  him  that  blaspheme th  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.' 1 

In  S.  Mark  the  words  occur  in  the  same  connec¬ 
tion  as  in  S.  Matthew,  but  with  a  most  significant 
addition  from  our  Lord’s  lips,  and  a  comment 
probably  of  the  Evangelist  himself.  4  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  All  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the 
sons  of  men,  and  their  blasphemies  wherewith 
soever  they  shall  blaspheme  :  but  whosoever  shall 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  never 
forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin  :  because 
they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit.’  2 

In  considering  these  passages  we  shall  ask,  first, 
what  is  this  4  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  which  our  Lord  speaks,  and,  secondly,  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  its  eternal  consequences.  In 
answering  the  first  question  we  shall  perceive  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  take  into  account 
tiie  circumstances  under  which  they  were  spoken  as 
recorded  by  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  especially  in 
the  light  of  S.  Mark’s  comment  4  because  they  said, 
He  hath  an  unclean  Spirit.’  There  must  have  been 
something  in  the  attitude  of  the  Scribes  towards 

1  S.  Luke  xii.  io  (R.V.).  ‘  We  cannot  doubt  that  Matthew  and 

Mark  give  the  actual  historical  connection,  if  these  words  were 
uttered  only  once.’ — Dr.  Plummer  in  The  International  Critical 
Commentary ,  in  loc. 

2  S.  Mark  iii.  28,  29  (R.V.). 
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our  Lord  which  led  Him  to  speak  these  words  of 
solemn  and  awful  warning.  Even  of  them  He  did 
not  say  that  they  had  committed  a  sin  which  could 
not  be  forgiven,  but  He  must  have  meant  that  they 
were  at  least  in  danger  of  committing  it.  The 
Scribes  had  deliberately  ascribed  our  Lord’s  works 
of  mercy  to  Satan.  They  had  come  down  from 
Jerusalem  1  with  the  set  purpose  of  watching  His 
actions  and  of  discrediting  Him  with  the  people  of 
Galilee,  who  up  till  now  were  enthusiastically  in 
His  favour.  It  was  their  last  resort ;  they  could 
not  find  any  other  way  in  which  they  could  discredit 
Him  with  the  people,  and  so  they  announced  the 
terrible  conclusion  to  which  they  had  come  that 
these  wondrous  works  of  love  and  mercy  were 
wrought  by  the  agency  of  Satan.  4  He  hath 
Beelzebub,  and  by  the  Prince  of  the  devils  caste th 
He  out  devils.’ 

There  must  have  been  something  in  these  words, 
we  must  suppose,  which  at  least  came  near  to  being 
4  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.’  What  it  is 
we  may  perhaps  understand  better  if  we  consider 

1  S.  Mark  iii.  22.  Dr.  Sanday  bids  us  note  the  distinction 
between  the  local  Scribes  and  Pharisees  scattered  throughout 
Galilee  (S.  Mark  ii.  6,  16,  18,  24 ;  iii.  6  ;  S.  Luke  vii.  36),  and 
these  Scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem,  apparently 
emissaries  from  the  heirarchy  like  the  deputation  of  S.  John  i.  19 
( Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  p.  61). 
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what  our  Lord  has  told  us  as  to  the  special  office  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  His  office  is  to  guide  and  to 
direct,  to  inform  the  memory  and  the  conscience, 
to  convict  of  sin.  May  it  not  be  then  that  to 
4  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Spirit 1  is  to  contradict 
and  to  falsify  His  guidance  and  conviction,  knowing 
it  for  what  it  is  ?  In  other  words,  may  it  not  be 
sin  against  light  and  knowledge  persevered  in  until 
the  Voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  through  the 
conscience  is  stifled  and  quenched,  and  man’s  moral 
sense  becomes  dead  to  all  distinction  between  good 
and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  God  and  Satan  ? 
Deliberately  to  act  in  defiance  of  conviction  must 
be  indeed  of  all  sins  the  most  hardening  to  a  man’s 
conscience.  It  means  to  ally  oneself,  of  set  purpose, 
with  the  evil  against  the  good,  with  Satan  against 
God,  and  to  persist  in  such  an  alliance  must  result 
at  last  in  so  complete  an  identification  of  the  man’s 
whole  self  with  evil  as  to  make  repentance  impossible 
and  to  destroy  all  capacity  for  beholding  the  vision 
of  goodness  and  of  God.1 

If  this,  or  something  like  this,  is  what  our  Lord 
means  by  the  4  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,’ 

1  There  is  an  interesting  Patristic  interpretation  of  these  words 
of  our  Lord  which  makes  the  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man 
to  mean  blasphemy  against  Him  as  Man,  the  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  blasphemy  against  Him  as  God. — S.  Ath.,  Ep .  ad 
Serap .  iv.  19. 
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we  get  an  insight  into  what  is  meant  by  the  results 
which  follow  from  it.  4  Whosoever  shall  blaspheme 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness  but 
is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin/  There  is  probably  no 
single  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  gains  a 
clearer  light  from  an  alternative  reading  than  this, 
and  there  is  probably  no  passage  which  throws  a 
clearer  light  upon  other  passages  which  speak  of 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  than  that 
which  we  are  considering,  as  it  stands  in  the  English 
Revised  Version  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate.1  For  if 
we  ask  why  it  is  that  punishment  and  condemnation 
should  be  eternal,  the  answer  is  given  at  once  by 
the  reading  followed  in  this  passage  by  S.  Jerome 
and  by  the  Revisers  of  the  English  Bible ;  it  is 
because  sin  is  eternal.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
eternal  condemnation  because  there  is  such  a  thing; 
as  eternal  sin.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  as  to  eternal  punishment  or  as  to  what 
it  means.  Whatever  our  Lord’s  words  about  4  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment 1  and  4  the  worm  that  dieth  not  ’ 
and  4  the  lire  that  never  shall  be  quenched’2  mean, 
it  is  clear  that  they  at  least  suggest  the  possibility 
of  a  punishment  that  shall  be  eternal.  And  the 

1  The  A.V.  reading  is  evoxos  icrriv  a’uovlov  Kpiaews ;  the  R.V.  is 

evnv  aluviov  apuxpr  fj/uuiTos ;  the  Vulgate  is  reus  erit  ccterni 

delicti. 

2  S.  Matt.  xxv.  46  ;  S.  Mark  ix.  48. 
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only  attainable  light  upon  so  terrible  a  possibility 
comes  from  the  revelation  which  is  contained  in  the 
words  which  we  are  considering,  suggesting,  as  they 
do,  the  possibility  of  an  eternity  of  sin.  And  the 
suggestion  so  made  fits  in  with  all  that  we  are  able 
to  understand  as  to  the  formation  and  permanence 
of  character.  Revelation  and  experience  alike  lead 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  human  character,  formed 
and  shaped  by  act  and  habit,  tends  to  become  per¬ 
manent  in  one  direction  or  the  other.  Surely  it  is 
in  forgetfulness  of  this  that  men  have  allowed 
themselves  to  speak  of  the  injustice  of  God  in  pun¬ 
ishing  eternally  passing  acts  of  sin.  For  the  truth 
is  that  no  act  of  sin  is  really  passing;  it  is  going 
towards  the  formation  of  character.  We  know  so 
little  of  what  sin  really  means.  4  We  know  its  out¬ 
side  :  we  know  some  of  its  effects  :  what  do  we 
know  of  its  dark,  inscrutable  roots  in  the  will  and 
character — of  its  essential  nature  in  itself,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Most  Holy?’1  What  indeed?  Yet 
we  know  enough  to  be  sure  that  it  has  an  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  man  who  indulges  in  it ;  we 
know  that,  unless  checked,  sinful  act  becomes  sinful 
habit,  and  habit  passes  into  character.  That  is  the 
one  thing  which  we  shall  carry  into  eternity,  char¬ 
acter,  what  we  are ;  and,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made 
1  Dean  Church,  Human  Life  and  its  Conditions ,  p.  112. 
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known  to  us,  no  miracle  can  alter  the  trend  of 
character  once  we  have  passed  beyond  the  veil ; 
then  we  are  in  that  state  of  waiting  in  the  midst 
of  which  there  is  the  4  great  gulf  fixed.'  And  when 
the  time  of  waiting  is  over  it  will  be  character  and 
not  act  which  will  be  arraigned  before  the  tribunal 
of  most  just  judgment,  and  character  which  will 
there  be  acquitted  or  condemned.  There  are  no 
words  in  the  whole  Bible  more  solemn  or  more  awful 
than  those  in  which  S.  John  describes  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  character  from  time  into  eternity.  4  He  that 
is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still:  and  he  that  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still :  and  he  that  is  right¬ 
eous,  let  him  be  righteous  still :  and  he  that  is  holy, 
let  him  be  holy  still.' 1  Such  a  sentence  could  be 
spoken  only  when  the  time  of  probation  is  wholly 
past;  it  is  the  sentence  upon  the  character  which 
has  become  fixed,  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  for 
all  eternity. 

We  can  go  yet  further  without  presumption  ;  the 
sentence  which  will  then  be  pronounced  will  be  pro¬ 
nounced  not  less  by  him  on  whom  it  is  passed  than 
by  the  Judge  Himself;  it  will  indeed  be  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  man  passes  upon  himself.  He  will  go 
4  to  his  own  place,’  the  place  which  he  has  made  for 
himself,  of  bliss  or  woe,  the  place  for  which  he  has 


1  Rev.  xxii.  n. 
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fitted  himself  and  towards  which  his  whole  life  has 
tended.  So  at  last  he  will  be  4  in  danger  of  eternal 
condemnation"  because  he  will  be  4  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin " — a  sinfulness  of  character  which,  as 
such,  hath  never  forgiveness ;  he  will  be  finally  and 
irretrievably  entangled  in  the  sin  which  he  has  made 
part  and  parcel  of  himself — the  eternal  sin  to  which 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  must  inevit¬ 
ably  lead.  Then  the  4  sin  unto  death,"  the  sin  that 
tendeth  to  death,  of  which  S.  John  speaks,  will  have 
reached  its  goal — 4  the  second  death  even  the  lake 
of  fire"1  which  he  beheld  in  the  apocalyptic  vision. 
There  forgiveness  will  be  impossible  because  repent¬ 
ance  is  impossible  ;  it  will  be  4  impossible  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance/  2  For  repentance  is 
indeed  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of 
man,  and  knowingly  to  resist  all  His  pleadings,  to 
follow  one's  own  will  at  all  costs,  deliberately  to 
choose  evil  instead  of  good,  can  only  lead  to  a  hard- 

1  Rev.  xx.  14  (R.V. ). 

2  Heb.  vi.  4-7.  The  passage  is  very  difficult.  I  have  under¬ 
stood  it,  as  I  think  Bishop  Westcott  does,  as  identical  with  the 
‘blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.’  It  is  important  to  note 
the  present  participles  as  signifying  ‘  not  only  a  decisive  act 
(irapaireaovTas  )*but  also  a  continuous  personal  attitude,  a  hostile 
relation  to  Christ  Himself,  and  to  belief  in  Christ  (avaarav- 
povvras,  irapadei.'yp.aTL^ovTas).'’  The  greatest  of  the  Fathers  under¬ 
stood  the  ‘impossibility  of  renewal’  as  referring  to  second 
Baptism.  See  Bishop  Westcott  on  Heb.  vi.  4-7,  and  Additional 
Note,  p.  165. 
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ening  such  as  must  make  repentance  impossible,  and 
leave  place  for  nothing  but  remorse. 

We  shrink  from  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
a  sin  so  awful  as  that  of  which  our  Lord  speaks. 
As  a  devout  writer  has  said, 4  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  pray  that  we  may  never  incur  it  than  to  set 
about  explaining  it.  ' 1  But  we  have  no  right  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  it ;  we  are  both 
unwise  and  uncharitable  if  we  refuse  to  listen  to 
the  stern  sayings  of  our  Lord,  unwise  towards  our¬ 
selves  and  uncharitable  towards  others ;  and  it  is 
not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Righteousness 
and  Holiness  of  Almighty  God. 

But,  having  said  that,  we  are  no  less  bound  to 
be  as  careful  as  we  can  not  to  misunderstand  nor 
exaggerate  our  Lord's  words.  And  about  these 
words  in  particular,  while  we  are  careful  neither  to 
explain  them  away  nor  to  deny  their  plain  obvious 
meaning  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sin  4  that  hath 
never  forgiveness,'  we  must  yet  never  lose  sight  of 
two  things  about  it — the  first,  that  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say  who  is  guilty  of  it,  and  the  second,  that  we 
may  be  quite  sure  who  is  not.  We  may  be  quite 
sure  that  so  long  as  a  man  has  in  him  any  sense  of 
sorrow  for  sin,  any  desire  for  goodness,  any  readi¬ 
ness  to  turn  to  God  for  forgiveness,  any  feeling 

1  Dean  Burgon  on  S.  Mark  iii.  29. 
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of  anxiety  lest  he  should  have  been  guilty  of  this 
awful  unpardonable  sin,  so  long  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  it.  For  to  experi¬ 
ence  such  feelings  is  in  itself  proof  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  at  that  very  instant  pleading  with  him, 
leading  him  to  repentance  and  to  goodness  and 
to  God,  proof  that  his  heart  is  not  yet  hardened 
against  grace,  proof  that  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
may  attain  to  full  forgiveness,  if  not  in  this  world, 
yet  in  that  which  is  to  come.1  Where  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  there  repentance  can  be,  and  where  there 
is  repentance  there  is  forgiveness. 

Beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  We  know  only  in 
part  what  is  the  real  significance  of  the  sin  of  man. 
We  can  neither  sound  the  depths  of  the  wrath  of 
God  nor  measure  the  breadth  of  His  love.  We 
must  trust  Him  to  do  the  best  for  the  creatures 
whom  He  has  made  and  whom  He  so  greatly  loves, 
and  we  must  take  Him  at  His  word  and  not  seek 
to  be  wiser  and  more  merciful  than  He.  What  is 
certain  is  that  sin  must  have  consequences  not  only 
on  this  side  the  grave  but  beyond  it,  but  there 
knowledge  ends  and  ignorance  begins.  What  it 

1  ‘  Our  Lord’s  words  (in  S.  Matt.  xii.  32)  clearly  imply  that 
some  sins  wait  for  their  full  forgiveness,  the  entire  cancelling  of 
the  past,  till  the  time  of  that  ‘  age  to  come  5  which  shall  witness 
the  great  and  final  advent.’— Dean  Plumptre  in  toe. 
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concerns  ns  to  know  God  has  told  us.  He  has  told 
us  of  His  wrath  and  of  His  love ;  He  has  told  us 
of  an  eternal  sin,  of  eternal  punishment,  of  4  the 
second  death 1 ;  He  has  told  us  also  that  He  has 
conquered  death  and  sin,  and  that  we  may  share 
His  victory.  And  in  that  assurance  we  must  rest. 

He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches.  He  that  overcometh  shall 
not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS 

‘  O  Thou  Who  callest  sinners  to  repent. 

Call  me  Thy  sinner  unto  penitence, 

For  many  sins  grant  me  the  greater  love  ; 

Set  me  above  the  water  floods,  above 
Devil  and  shifting  world  and  fleshly  sense. 

Thy  mercy’s  all-amazing  monument.’ 

C.  Rossetti. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  title  commonly  given 
to  the  seven  sins  which  have  been  supposed  to 
comprise  in  one  list  the  various  forms  of  evil 
introduces  confusion  into  the  subject  by  the 
implication  that  certain  classified  sins  are  deadly 
whilst  others  which  do  not  find  a  place  in  the 
list  are  venial ;  whereas  the  word  deadly  is  used 
in  quite  a  different  sense  in  the  list  of  sins  from 
the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  great  broad  dis¬ 
tinction  between  deadly  and  venial  sin.  Perhaps 
the  best  explanation  of  the  difference  is  that  while 
the  list  is  a  list,  presumably  exhaustive,  of  the 
various  materials  out  of  which  mortal  or  deadly 
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sin  can  be  made,  mortal  or  deadly  sin  itself  means 
the  consummated  act  or  state  of  sin  which  has 
become  such  through  the  deliberate  wilfulness  of 
indulgence  in  a  sin  of  so  grave  a  character  as  to 
put  the  soul  of  the  man  who  has  committed  it 
in  a  state  of  separation  from  God  who  is  his  true 
life.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance,  envy  finds  a  place 
in  the  list  of  the  seven  deadlv  sins,  not  because 
the  indulgence  in  an  envious  thought  necessarily 
constitutes  deadly  or  mortal  sin,  but  because  envy 
is  one  of  those  principles  of  evil  out  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  fall  into  that  state  of  separation 
from  God  which  we  call  deadly  or  mortal  sin. 
The  word  4  deadly  ’  as  describing  certain  particular 
sins  has  been  used  in  the  title  of  the  present 
chapter  because  it  is  the  word  commonly  used 
to  describe  those  sins  in  modern  times,  but  the 
word  4  principal 1  or  4  capital  ’  which  is  common 
in  ancient  writers  seems  to  be  greatly  preferable, 
both  as  obviating  confusion  with  another  use  of 
the  word  deadly,  and  as  supplying  a  better  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sins  which  it  indicates.  We  shall  return 
to  this  description  later. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  say  something  about 
the  list  as  a  whole  and  its  derivation  from  various 
ancient  writers,  before  going  on  to  speak  of  it  in 
more  detail.  The  list  which  we  find  in  modern 
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catechisms  and  books  of  devotion  is  as  follows  : 
— Pride,  Envy,  Anger,  Avarice,  Sloth,  Gluttony, 
Lust.  In  the  ancient  lists  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  Latin  word  Acedia ,  or  sometimes 
Tristitici ,  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  Sloth.  The 
lists  vary  very  much  in  their  order,  and  we  find 
‘tristitia1  and  ‘  acedia 1  interchanged.  Leaving  on 
one  side  the  lists  which  do  not  contain  the  same 
sins,  or  which  vary  considerably,  we  may  say  that 
the  earliest  known  list  is  that  of  S.  Gregory  in 
the  sixth  century.1  There  is  a  list  in  Cassian  more 
than  a  hundred  years  earlier,  but  he  enumerates 
‘  tristitia  ’  and  4  acedia 1  as  two  sins  and  omits 
‘envy1  altogether.  Cassian’s  list  reappears  ex¬ 
actly  in  England  in  the  list  given  by  S.  Aldhelm 
of  Sherborne  in  the  eighth  century.  In  S.  Gregory 
and  in  many  succeeding  writers  eight  sins  are 
enumerated,  but  the  eightfold  enumeration  is  more 
apparent  than  real  because  pride  is  really  regarded 
by  them  not  as  a  separate  sin  but  as  the  root  and 
summary  of  them  all,  and  vainglory  is  taken  as  its 
specific  form  as  the  first  of  the  seven.  The  list 
occurs  in  this  form  of  apparently  eight  but  in 
reality  seven  specific  sins  in  the  writings  of 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  Archbishop 
Egbert  of  York,  Alcuin,  and  Peter  Lombard,  but 
1  S.  Greg.  Magn.  A/ora/ia,  xxxi.  45. 
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in  S.  Peter  Damian  in  the  eleventh  century  and 
from  his  time  onward  the  list  is  strictly  sevenfold. 
As  such  it  appears  in  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
as  such  it  forms  the  groundwork  of  Dante's 
wonderful  description  of  the  cleansing  discipline 
of  those  saved  yet  sinful  ones  whom  he  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  visit  on  the  seven  terraces  of  the  Mount 
of  Purification.1  In  the  Purgatorio  the  poet 
receives  upon  his  forehead  the  branding  of  the 
seven  4  P's '  which  represent  the  seven  capital 
sins  of  the  penitential  system  of  the  Church  of 
his  day,  and  he  is  then  permitted  to  ascend  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  the  seven  terraces  or 
ledges  ( cornici )  on  each  of  which  one  of  the  seven 
sins  is  being  expiated  by  the  sin-laden  yet  blessed 
souls  who  are  being  thus  prepared  for  the  Beatific 
Vision.  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  died  in  1274  and 
Dante  in  1321,  and  by  this  time  the  list  had 
become  stereotyped  and  practically  of  universal 
acceptance,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
authoritative  pronouncement  on  the  subject.  Its 
appearance  in  the  Saram  Prymer ,  together  with 

1  I  owe  all  the  above  information  as  to  the  writers  in  whose 
works  the  seven  sins  are  found  to  Dr.  Moore,  Studies  in  Dantey 
second  series,  pp.  184  fif.  I  have  assumed,  without  hesitation, 
that  Dr.  Moore  is  right  in  his  conclusion  that  the  classification 
of  sins  in  the  Inferno  is  not  based  upon  the  ‘ecclesiastical’  list,  so 
to  call  it,  as  that  in  the  Purgatorio  undoubtedly  is. 
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the  Paternoster,  Ave,  Credo,  and  Decalogue,  is 
evidence  of  its  accepted  and  prominent  position 
in  our  own  country  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whilst  the 
Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Peck  ham  in  which 
parish  priests  are  directed  to  instruct  the  people 
four  times  a  year  in,  amongst  other  things,  4  the 
seven  capital  sins,’  shows  that  the  list  was  regarded 
as  a  convenient  and  comprehensive  basis  for  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  various  forms  of  evil  to  which  men  are 
tempted. 

Passing  from  the  history  of  the  list  as  a  whole, 
we  may  go  on  to  consider  more  in  detail  its  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  the  exercises  of  the  spiritual  life,  and 
especially  as  a  suggestive  basis  for  self-examina¬ 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
sins  which  it  enumerates  as  4  capital  ’  or  4  principal 1 
are  what  we  may  describe  as  root-sins.  It  is  in 
this  fact  that  the  great  value  of  the  list  is  to  be 
found,  as  also  the  answer  to  the  objection  some¬ 
times  urged  against  it  that  it  omits  some  sins  the 
committal  of  which  must,  ipso  facto ,  involve  the 
sinner  in  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin.  This  will  become 
clear  if  we  take  an  instance :  why,  it  might  be 
asked,  does  such  a  sin  as  murder  find  no  place  in  a 
list  of  so-called  deadly  sins?  The  answer  is  that 
murder  is  not  a  root-sin ;  murder  is,  in  fact,  a 
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symptom  of  some  sin  which  underlies  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  murder ;  murder  springs  sometimes  from 
the  capital  sin  of  envy,  sometimes  from  that  of 
anger,  sometimes  from  that  of  avarice,  sometimes 
from  all  three.  Men,  unless  they  are  maniacs,  do 
not  murder  other  men  for  the  sake  of  murdering 
them,  but  because  they  are  impelled  to  it  by  some 
root-sin  which  is  the  real  disease  of  which  their  souls 
are  sick.  And  we  see  at  once  the  great  practical 
value  of  a  list  of  sins  which  drives  men  to  realise 
and  to  deal  with  the  plague  of  their  hearts  before 
it  lias  manifested  itself  in  action.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  in  this  connection  the  language  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Peckham  in  his  directions  to  the  clergy,  in 
which  he  bids  them  instruct  their  people  in  the 
seven  capital  sins  with  their  progeny.  This  seems 
to  bear  out  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  list  not  to  comprise  all  the  expressions 
and  manifestations  of  evil,  but  to  summarise  the 
roots  from  which  they  spring.  And  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  list  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  very  fairly  exhaustive,  if  so  regarded,  and  that  to 
one  or  other  of  the  seven  forms  of  evil  which  it 
enumerates  most  of  the  sins  which  men  commit,  if 
not  all  of  them,  are  to  be  traced.  The  Church 
Catechism  in  the  Vow  of  Renunciation  enumerates 
the  three  avenues  along  which  temptation  approaches 
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to  assault  the  citadel  of  the  human  heart.  And 
the  enumeration  is  complete ;  we  can  conceive  of 
no  other  approach  by  which  an  enemy  can  come. 
He  may  come  from  the  world  around  us,  or  from 
the  flesh  within  us,  or  from  the  spirit  world  with 
which  our  own  spirits  have  such  close  affinity ;  in 
other  words,  temptation  may  be  worldly,  or  fleshly, 
or  diabolical ;  it  may  come  through  our  higher  or 
spiritual  nature,  through  our  lower  or  fleshly  nature, 
or  through  the  world  outside  of  us.  And  it  will 
be  found  on  close  examination  that  the  enemies 
who  approach  to  assault  us  along  these  three  paths 
are  in  fact  the  seven  great  Sins  which  from  the 
time  of  S.  Gregory  at  least  have  been  reckoned  as 
‘  principal ,  or  4  capital 1  by  the  Church.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  forms  of  evil  which  attack  us  through 
one  or  other  of  those  avenues  along  which  it  is 
possible  for  temptation  to  assault  the  soul  of 
man. 

The  order  in  which  the  seven  sins  are  given  by 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  Sarum  Prymer ,x  is  suggestive  as  grouping 
together  the  sins  which  come  under  the  threefold 
division  of  evil  which  we  have  in  the  Church  Cate¬ 
chism  and  in  the  Baptismal  Rites.  Following  the 

1  Dante,  who  follows  the  order  of  S.  Bonaventura,  places  the 
sin  of  accidie  or  sloth  before  that  of  avarice. 
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order  of  S.  Thomas  and  of  the  Prymer ,  we  may 
tabulate  them  as  follows  : — 

I.  Spiritual  Sins — i.e.  i  works  of  the  Devil. , 

1.  Pride. 

2.  Envy. 

3.  Anger. 

II.  The  Sin  of  the  World. 

4.  Avarice  or  Covetousness. 

III.  Fleshly  Sins. 

5.  Sloth  or  Accidie. 

6.  Gluttony. 

%/ 

7.  Lust. 

Looked  at  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view,  the  three  spiritual  sins  may  be  regarded  as 
forms  of  self-will,  the  three  fleshly  sins  as  forms  of 
self-indulgence,  the  sin  of  the  world  as  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  both. 

It  is  probable  that  this  list  of  root-sins  is  as 
exhaustive  as  any  such  list  could  be,  and  there  are 
very  few  acts  of  sin,  if  any,  which  have  not  their 
root  in  one  or  other  of  these  seven.  As  such,  the 
list  may  be  used  in  self-examination  with  great 
spiritual  profit,  as  helping  a  man  to  see  what  is 
really  at  the  bottom  of  the  sins  which  trouble  him, 
and  to  fight  against  them  not  merely  in  their 
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manifestation  and  development,  but  in  the  root 
from  which  they  spring. 

Something  may  now  be  said  about  each  of  these 
great  roots  of  evil  in  more  detail,  though  it  is 
manifest  that  of  some  of  them  little  needs  to  be 
said  by  way  of  explanation  beyond  the  actual 
name. 

1.  Pride. 

S.  Gregory  calls  pride  the  root  of  all  sins,  and 
in  the  Purgcitorio  it  is  expiated  on  the  lowest  of 
the  seven  ledges  which  is  the  furthest  from  God. 
It  is  pre-eminently  the  sin  of  the  Devil,  the  sin 
which,  as  some  have  thought,  cast  him  out  of 
heaven.  It  is  the  sin  to  which  he  tempted  Eve 
when  he  said,  ‘Ye  shall  be  as  God,'1  and  to  which 
he  tempted  the  second  Adam  when  he  bade  Him 
cast  Himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple 
in  presumption  on  God's  protecting  care.2  It  is 
the  sin  of  the  creature  setting  itself  up  against  the 
Creator,  of  the  created  will  rebelling  against  the 
all-sovereign  Will  of  4  the  Moral  Governour  of  the 
world.'  As  such  we  see  at  once  how  Pride  appeared 
to  S.  Gregory,  and  to  those  who  adopted  his 
enumeration  of  the  seven  sins,  as  the  root  and 
ground  of  them  all,  for  all  sin  in  the  last  resort  is 
the  rebellion  of  the  will  against  God.  S.  Gregory 
1  Gen.  iii.  5,  R.V.  2  S.  Luke  iv.  9. 
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reckons  Vainglory  as  the  specific  form  of  Pride,  and 
reckons  it  as  the  first  of  the  seven  principal  sins. 
It  is  manifested,  as  we  know  too  well,  in  number¬ 
less  ways ;  we  experience  it  in  ourselves,  we  see  it 
in  others,  in  all  kinds  of  hateful  forms,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  underlies  a  great  many  which  we 
do  not  suspect  as  having  their  roots  in  it.  And 
we  shall  remember  that  our  battle  must  be  not  so 
much  with  the  manifestations  as  with  the  root  of 
sin,  and  this  most  especially  with  regard  to  the  sin 
of  Pride.  We  must  not  be  content  with  combating 
its  manifestations  and  expressions,  we  must  assault 
it  at  its  root.  Over  against  it  there  is  set  the 
virtue  of  Humility,  and  it  is  for  this  that  we  must 
strive  if  we  are  to  conquer  Pride  and  cast  it  out  of 
our  hearts.  Pride  is  the  exaggerated  estimate  of 
a  man's  own  goodness  or  work  or  dignity  ;  Humility 
is  the  recognition  of  himself  in  his  true  light, 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  he  really  is.  Pride 
is  the  enthronement  of  self  on  the  throne  of 
our  personality :  Humility  is  the  enthronement  of 
God.  All  the  forms  and  manifestations  of  Pride, 
all  the  progeny  which  springs  from  its  root,  will  be 
conquered  and  destroyed  in  proportion  as  we 
attain  to  a  true  estimate  of  self,  in  proportion  as 
we  learn  to  give  to  God  the  first  place  in  our  hearts, 
the  real  empire  over  our  lives. 
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2.  Envy. 

The  second  sin  to  which  man  is  tempted  through 
the  avenue  of  his  spiritual  nature  is  also  emphatic¬ 
ally  a  4  work  of  the  devil."  S.  John  finds  the  root 
of  the  first  murder  in  the  sin  of  envy,  and  the 
parentage  of  envy  in  the  Enemy  of  all  good. 
4  Cain  was  of  the  evil  one,  and  slew  his  brother. 
And  wherefore  slew  he  him  ?  Because  his  works 
were  evil  and  his  brother’s  righteous.’ 1  Envy  is 
the  sin  of  all  others  which  is  most  mean  and 
despicable,  for  it  is  directed  against  the  good 
which  God  has  given  to  another.  It  carries  with 
it  its  own  punishment  in  the  misery  which  the 
envious  person  suffers  in  his  own  mind  and  heart, 
and  in  the  distortion  and  gloom  which  it  casts 
upon  everything  upon  which  he  looks.  Envy  is 
utterly  unjust  and  unreasonable,  for,  as  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  says,  4  envy  can  never  pretend  to 
justice,  as  hatred  and  uncharitableness  sometimes 
may ;  for  there  may  be  causes  of  hatred,  and  I  may 
have  wrong  done  me,  and  then  hatred  hath  some 
pretense,  though  no  just  argument  .  .  .  and  there¬ 
fore  many  men  profess  to  hate  another,  but  no 
man  owns  envy,  as  being  an  enmity  and  displeasure 
for  no  cause  but  goodness  or  felicity.’2  Envy  lies 

1  S.  John  iii.  12  (R.  V. ). 

2  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Living,  chap.  iv.  §  vm. 
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at  the  root  of  many  sins  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed ;  it  may  even  result,  as  it  resulted  in  the  case 
of  Cain,  in  a  sin  as  awful  as  that  of  murder,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  pride,  it  is  the  root  which  has  to  be 
eradicated  rather  than  the  branches  and  twigs 
lopped  off.  And  this  particular  root  of  spiritual 
evil  can  only  be  combated  by  the  very  deliberate 
exercise  and  cultivation  of  the  contrary  spiritual 
virtues — the  virtues  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  one’s 
neighbour — and  by  the  very  deliberate  setting  of 
one’s  affections  on  the  things  above.  As  Cardinal 
Bona  says  very  beautifully,  4  He  that  would  deliver 
himself  from  this  distemper  must  take  his  heart  oft* 
from  this  transitory  world,  and  fix  it  upon  a  better. 
The  love  of  eternity  is  the  death  of  envy.  He  that 
has  set  his  heart  upon  heaven  can  never  envy  any 
man’s  enjoyments  upon  earth.’  And  again,  4  If  by 
envying  the  wealth,  the  abilities,  the  dignity  of 
our  neighbours  we  could  transfer  all  to  ourselves, 
it  were  something:  but  this  is  never  to  be  done  by 
envy ;  by  Love  in  some  measure  it  may ;  for  by 
loving  what ’s  good  in  another,  we  make  it  our 
own.’ 1 

3.  Anger. 

Our  Lord  in  His  fulfilling  of  the  old  Law  uses 


1  Cardinal  Bona,  A  Guide  to  Eternity ,  chap.  viii.  (trans.,  p. 
50,  Methuen’s  Library  of  Devotion). 
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as  an  instance  the  sixth  commandment,  and  bids 
us  see  in  the  sin  of  anger  the  real  enemy  against 
which  he  who  would  keep  that  commandment  must 
strive  to  fight.1  Anger  is  yet  another  of  the  4  works 
of  the  devil  ’  which  we  renounce  at  our  Baptism, 
the  work  of  him  who  4  was  a  murderer  from  the 
beginning.’ 2  It  lies  at  the  root  of  a  great  many 
different  forms  of  sin  ;  it  is  the  parent  of  violence 
and  passion,  of  impatience  and  irritability,  of 
sullenness  and  ill-temper ;  it  manifests  itself  in 
thought  and  word  and  deed.  Anger  is  more  subtle 
and  dangerous  than  many  of  the  other  root-sins, 
because  it  so  often  contrives  to  persuade  itself  that 
it  is  justifiable  and  even  praiseworthy.  And  indeed 
there  are  occasions  when  it  would  be  actually  sinful 
not  to  be  angry,  and  we  cannot  forget  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  wrath  of  God,  nor  that  we 
are  told  of  our  Lord  in  His  perfect  human  life  that 
4  He  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger.’ 3 
But  it  is  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that  such 
anger  is  righteous  in  our  case,  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  we  can  be  4  angry  and  sin  not,’ 4  and 
again  and  again  we  shall  find  that  what  we  had 
thought  a  justification  for  our  anger  was  but  a 
thin  and  poor  excuse  for  a  very  mean  and  selfish 

1  S.  Matt.  v.  21,  22.  2  S.  John  viii.  44. 

3  S.  Mark  iii.  5.  4  Eph.  iv.  26. 
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passion.  Anger  is  only  really  justifiable  when  it 
is  free  from  all  selfishness  and  made  pure  and  clean 
by  a  burning  love  for  God  and  man.  The  anger 
of  God  is  the  holy  and  righteous  attribute  that  it 
is,  because  it  is  the  anger  of  Him  Who  is  perfect 
Love.  In  the  Apocalypse  we  read  of  what  at  first 
sight  seems  a  strange  contradiction  and  paradox — 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb — but  it  seems  strange  no 
longer  when  we  remember  that  anger  need  be  no 
unholy  passion  when  it  proceeds  from  one  who  is 
free  from  all  passion  and  self-seeking,  from  one 
whose  love  for  His  brethren  was  manifested  in 
suffering  which  stopped  not  short  at  death.  It  is 
a  beautiful  allusion,  whether  intentional  or  not,  to 
this  revelation  to  S.  John  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb,  which  we  find  in  the  Purgatorio  where 
Dante  puts  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
expiating  the  sin  of  anger  the  words  of  the  Agnus 
Dei  as  their  special  prayer.  It  is  the  cry  of  those 
who  have  sinned  through  anger  to  Him  whose 
anger  is  wholly  without  sin.  Over  against  the  sin 
of  Anger  is  the  contrary  virtue  of  Patience,  and 
Anger  is  best  overcome  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
habit  of  patience  and  calmness,  and  by  a  resolute 
heed  to  the  voice  of  our  own  right  Reason.  It  is 
Reason,  if  only  a  man  will  listen  to  her  voice,  who 
tells  him  the  real  truth  about  his  anger  and  shows 
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it  to  him  in  its  true  colours,  sometimes  ridiculous, 
sometimes  selfish,  sometimes  spiteful ;  it  is  Patience 
which  will  enable  him  to  keep  a  mind  and  heart 
tranquil  and  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  all  trials  and 
injuries,  so  that  no  affront  and  no  insult  can  shake 
him  from  his  true  peace  save  only  such  as  wound 
the  honour  of  God  or  are  directed  against  human 
righteousness  or  purity  or  truth. 

4.  Covetousness. 

Midway  between  the  spiritual  and  fleshly  sins,  in 
the  lists  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  of  the  Sarum 
Prymer ,  stands  the  sin  of  the  world  called  avarice 
or  covetousness.  It  is  the  sin  which  stands  in 
6  the  lust  of  getting  and  the  greed  of  keeping,’  the 
sin  which  leads  a  man  not  only  to  desire  what  is 
another’s,  but  to  cling  too  closely  to  what  is  his 
own.  Our  Lord,  immediately  after  warning  His 
disciples  to  4  take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous¬ 
ness,’  goes  on  to  illustrate  His  warning  by  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Fool,1  the  man  who  made 
wealth  his  chief  good.  Covetousness  is  the  sin 
which  puts  the  creature  in  the  place  of  the  Creator. 
It  is  the  sin  which  makes  a  god  of  things  innocent 
and  even  good  in  themselves,  and  allows  them, 
little  by  little,  to  take  up  all  the  affection  and 
interest  of  a  man’s  life.  It  is,  in  fact,  that  sin  of 

1  S.  Luke  xii.  15-21. 
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the  world  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  describe,  because 
it  is  so  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  the  world  is. 
It  is  what  the  Catechism  calls  4  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  this  wicked  world/  The  world  in  itself  is  not 
wicked,  neither  are  its  pomps  and  vanities,  for  the 
world  was  made  very  good,  and  its  pomps  and 
vanities  are  but  its  outward  seeming  and  its  essential 
fleeting  nature.  But  the  world  becomes  wicked  to 
a  man  when  its  outward  seeming  and  its  transi¬ 
toriness  come  to  hold  a  place  in  his  life  which  only 
God  should  have,  and  so  become  to  him  his  one 
supreme  good.  And  this  is  covetousness,  differing 
widely  in  its  manifestations,  but  one  in  its  essence. 
It  differs  because  men  are  tempted  to  it  by  such 
widely  different  things,  because  4  creatures  ’  so 
different  have  the  power  of  taking  up  a  man’s 
whole  thoughts ;  but  it  is  one  in  its  essence, 
because  its  essence  is  to  put  the  creature  in  the 
place  of  the  Creator,  whatever  the  creature  is.  To 
some  men  it  may  be  such  poor  things  as  gold  and 
praise  and  honour  and  success;  to  others  it  mav 
be  such  high  and  noble  things  as  the  love  of  parents 
or  children  or  spouse  or  country  which  can  avail  to 
take  in  their  lives  the  place  that  only  God  should 
have.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  form  of  the  sin  of  covet¬ 
ousness  against  which  our  Lord  warns  us  when  He 
says,  4  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
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Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me.’  Covetousness  is  the  sin 
which  binds  us  to  earth  and  hides  heaven  from 
our  eyes ;  so  in  the  P-urgatorio ,  those  who  have 
sinned  through  covetousness  have  to  lie  with  face 
downward  upon  the  earth,  and  their  special  chant 
is  the  twenty  -  fifth  verse  of  the  hundred  and 
nineteenth  Psalm,  Adhcesit  pavimento  anima  meet.1 
Covetousness  is  a  sin  which  needs,  more  it  may  be 
than  others,  most  careful  watching,  because  of  its 
stealthy,  creeping  nature  ;  a  man  does  not  as  a  rule 
become  covetous  at  once,  it  is  only  gradually  that 
the  love  of  the  creature  encroaches  upon  the  heart, 
only  at  last  that  it  drives  out  all  other  love  than 
its  own.  And  so  it  behoves  us  to  take  earnest 
heed  to  sit  lightly  to  the  things  of  this  world,  the 
things  4  which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using,1 2 
remembering  the  Day  when  the  things  which  we 
have  provided  must  be  left  to  another. 

5.  Sloth. 

The  old  name  by  which  the  root-sin  of  sloth  wras 
called  w^as  accidie,  the  sin  as  it  might  almost  be 
translated  of  4  don’t  care.13  But  while  both  sloth 
and  accidie  are  sins  of  a  similar  character,  they 

1  Purgatorio ,  xix.  72. 

2  Colossians  ii.  22. 

3  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  from  the  Greek  aicrjdia.  1  It  is 
undoubtedly  this  feeling  of  don't  care  which  is  the  root-idea  of 
the  sin.’ — J.  S.  Carroll,  Prisoners  of  Hope,  p.  237. 
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seem  rather  to  proceed  from  different  sides  of  our 
nature,  if  we  can  so  speak,  sloth  being  rather  a  sin 
of  the  flesh,  whilst  accidie,  though  not  without 
certain  very  decided  roots  in  the  bodily  nature,  is 
very  largely  a  spiritual  sin.  They  are  united  by 
the  characteristic  which  is  common  to  both  of  a 
certain  inertness,  a  certain  indolence,  whether  of 
flesh  or  spirit,  which  tempts  a  man  to  sink  down 
into  carelessness  and  indolence,  and  a  gloomy  stag¬ 
nation  of  thought  and  will  and  feeling,  from  which 
he  finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rise.  Dante 
gives  as  examples  of  this  sin  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  who  hung  back,  murmuring  and 
faint-hearted,  in  scorn  of  that  pleasant  land  to 
which  God  was  calling  them,  and  the  companions 
of  /Eneas  who  stayed  behind  with  Acestes  in  Sicily, 
and  ‘for  their  portion  chose  life  without  glory.’1 
There  is  not  much  need  to  dwell  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  sin  of  sloth  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  ; 
it  is  the  sin  which  transgresses  the  Divine  Law  of 
work,  the  sin  of  lukewarmness  and  indifference,  the 
negation  and  the  contrast  to  diligence  and  zeal  and 
courage.  But  the  slothful  sin  which  in  old  times 
was  called  accidie  is  a  form  of  the  sin  which  well 
deserves  consideration,  for  we  have  only  to  consider 
what  the  Fathers  meant  by  it  to  recognise  at  once 

1  Purgatorio ,  xviii.  136. 
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how  common  a  sin  it  is  even  in  these  modern 
times.1  It  is  essentially  a  form  of  the  sin  of 
sloth,  but  it  affects  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
body ;  it  is  that  gloomy  discontent  with  all  things 
around  us,  that  sorrowing  without  penitence  and 
without  hope  which  is  near  akin  to  6  the  sin  of  the 
world,’  of  which  S.  Paul  says  that  it  6  worketh 
death.’2  Many  an  one  who  indulges  in  brooding 
melancholy  thoughts,  who  is  ;  sullen  in  the  sweet 
air  made  gladsome  by  the  sun,’3  who  hugs  and 
cherishes  morbid  imaginations  of  real  or  fancied 
wrongs,  might  be  startled  to  find  that  he  is  indulg¬ 
ing  what  was  reckoned  by  great  teachers  of  the 
Church  as  one  of  the  seven  principal  sins,  a  sin, 
in  fact,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  a  great  many  of 
the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  life,  a  sin  which  calls 
for  no  ordinary  efforts,  no  ordinary  courage,  if  it 
is  to  be  dealt  with  effectually.  For  such,  briefly, 
is  the  sin  of  accidie,  a  sin  which  in  the  poet’s  vision 
found  a  place  not  only  in  the  Purgatorio  but  in 
the  Inferno ,  a  sin  which  has,  in  fact,  led  before 
now  to  suicide  itself. 

6.  Gluttony. 

The  three  great  sins  of  the  flesh  which  we  are 

1  The  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  beautiful  essay  arid  sermon  on  the 
sin  of  accidie  should  be  read  by  every  one.  Both  are  to  be  found 
in  his  volume  of  sermons,  The  Spirit  of  Discipline. 

2  2  Corinthians  vii.  io.  3  Inferno ,  vii.  121. 
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now  considering — Sloth,  Gluttony,  Lust — are  alike 
in  this,  that  they  all  three  are  the  abuse  of  the 
innocent  and  legitimate  desires  and  feelings  of  the 
body.  So  the  Catechism  speaks  of  them  as  4  the 
sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  implying,  what  is  indeed 
the  fact,  that  there  are  lusts  and  desires  which  are 
not  sinful.  The  capital  sin  of  Gluttony  is  the 
giving  the  rein  to  those  innocent  desires  for  food 
or  drink  which  only  become  sinful  when  they  escape 
from  beneath  our  control.  It  is  perhaps  of  all 
these  seven  sins  the  least  subtle  and  most  obvious, 
as  it  is  also  most  certainly  one  of  the  most  degrading. 
Over  against  it  is  the  great  virtue  of  Temperance, 
and  the  weapon  which  is  ready  to  our  hand  for  its 
combating  is  Fasting. 

7.  Lust. 

Very  significant  is  the  Latin  name  for  this  sin. 
It  is  luocuria ,  or  excess,  and  seems  to  suggest  the 
peril  which  comes  from  the  relaxing  and  softening 
of  the  sternness  and  simplicity  which  becomes  the 
Christian  life.  As  with  Gluttony  and  Sloth,  there 
is  the  same  passing  of  the  legitimate  and  innocent 
desires  of  the  body  from  under  the  control  of  the 
higher  nature,  so  that  the  body  becomes  the  master 
instead  of  the  servant.  It  is  the  sin  which  is 
purged  in  Dante’s  vision  by  the  cleansing  fires  of 
the  seventh  4  cornice  ’ — fires  which,  though  com- 
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monly  taken  as  representing  4  the  sin  itself,  the 
burning  of  the  unholy  passion  which  inflamed 
the  sinners  on  earth,’1  may  much  more  fitly  and 
more  profitably  be  regarded  as  4  the  fire  of  Divine 
charity  burning  away  every  impure  passion,’ 2  till 
the  sinner  is  made  fit  for  that  vision  of  God  which 
is  the  peculiar  blessing  of  the  pure  in  heart.  This 
is  one  great  weapon  with  which  upon  earth  the  sin 
of  impurity  is  to  be  combated,  the  resolute  striving 
and  praying  for  that  pure  love  of  God  and  man 
with  which  no  impure  affection  can  co-exist.  And 
the  other  weapon  is  that  which  is  fitted  to  the  com¬ 
bat  with  no  other  sin,  the  weapon  of  instant  and 
precipitate  flight.  It  is  the  one  sin  with  which  we 
can  neither  argue  nor  parley,  from  the  very  thought 
of  which  we  are  safest  if  we  simply  turn  and  flee. 

We  have  considered  briefly  the  seven  capital 
sins,  the  seven  roots  to  which  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  manifestations  of  sin  are  to  be  traced.  The  list 
is  very  far  from  being  merely  an  arbitrary  one  ;  it 
has  a  meaning  and  a  practical  value  which  is  very 
great.  It  sums  up  and  specifies  the  hostile  forces 
which  are  marshalled  in  dread  array  under  the 
banners  of  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  soul 
against  whom  we  declare  war  in  the  vow  of  our 
1  J.  S.  Carroll,  Prisoners  of  Hope,  p.  344.  2  Ibid.  p.  345. 
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Baptism.  It  helps  towards  a  clear  and  definite 
knowledge  of  the  forces  of  evil  and  a  serious  and 
determined  warfare  against  them.  It  does  this  in 
no  way  so  well  as  by  helping  us  to  recognise  by  the 
very  force  of  contrast  the  great  contrary  virtues,  the 
practice  of  which  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  displace  and  to  destroy  the  vices  of  which  they 
are  the  contrary.  Strong  and  powerful  as  are  the 
seven  forces  of  evil,  the  forces  of  good  are  stronger 
and  more  powerful,  and  they  are  unnumbered. 
Good  is  stronger  than  evil,  and  the  mercy  of  God 
is  even  mightier  than  His  wrath.  Great  and 
awful  as  is  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  yet  if  we 
turn  from  sin,  His  mercy  will  restore  us  to  the 
favour  we  had  wellnigh  forfeited,  for  mercy  and 
wrath  alike  are  expressions  of  that  Love  of  God 
which  is  over  all  His  works,  which  never  burns 
dim  nor  grows  weary,  which  ‘  is  broader  than  the 
measures  of  man's  mind.' 

‘  Seven  vials  hold  Thy  wrath  ;  but  what  can  hold 
Thy  mercy  save  Thine  own  Infinitude, 

Boundlessly  overflowing-  with  all  good. 

All  loving  kindness,  all  delights  untold  ?  ’ 


PART  III 

THE  WAY  OF  RECOVERY 

f  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  mine  enemy/ 


f  Tlie  great  mystery  of  religion  is  not  the  punish¬ 
ment,  but  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  not  the  natural 
permanence  of  character,  but  spiritual  regeneration/ 


CHAPTER  I 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  SIN  1 

‘  Hear  me,  0  God  ! 

A  broken  heart 
Is  my  best  part  : 

Use  still  Thy  rod, 

That  I  may  prove 
Therein  Thy  love. 

f  If  Thou  hadst  not 
Been  stern  to  me, 

But  left  me  free, 

1  had  forgot 
Myself  and  Thee. 

f  For  sin  ’s  so  sweet 
As  minds  ill  bent 
Rarely  repent, 

Until  they  meet 
Their  punishment.5 

Ben  Jonson. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  consider  the  various  stages 
or  steps  in  the  doing  away  of  sin.  For  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  glories  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  it  not  only  makes  known  to  man  the 

1  I  owe  not  only  the  titles  of  this  and  of  the  two  following 
chapters,  but  all  that  is  good  in  the  substance  of  them,  to  Dr. 
Moberly’s  Atonement  ana!  Personality. 
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exceeding  sinfulness  of  his  sin,  but  that  it  also 
declares  to  him  with  no  uncertain  voice  the 
possibility  of  its  being  done  away. 

This  doing  away  of  sin  may  be  regarded  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  God,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sinner.  From  the 
one  point  we  sum  it  up  under  the  one  word  For¬ 
giveness,  from  the  other  under  the  one  word 
Penitence.  Both  those  words  contain  within  the 
limits  of  their  expression  a  whole  world  of  mean¬ 
ing  ;  they  do  indeed  wellnigh  exhaust  the  whole 
relationship  between  God  and  man ;  they  represent 
in  the  terms  of  that  relationship  the  fundamental 
truth  of  God’s  own  Being,  as  S.  John  expresses  it 
when  he  says  that  4  God  is  Love.’ 

But  before  we  can  go  on  to  speak  of  God’s  For¬ 
giveness  of  sin,  it  is  right  that  we  should  say  some¬ 
thing  of  that  which  not  less  than  His  Forgiveness 
of  sin  expresses  His  attitude  towards  it,  namely, 
His  Punishment  of  sin.  And  here  we  are  on  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  ground,  for  there  is  always  the 
danger,  in  speaking  of  God’s  Punishment  of  sin, 
lest  we  should  import  into  it  the  notions  which, 
rightly  and  inevitably,  we  associate  with  the 
administration  of  human  justice.  In  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin  by  those  who  bear  the  sword  of  human 
justice  there  is  always  the  notion  of  infliction  of  so 
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much  penalty  for  so  much  wrong-doing,  by  one 
who  inflicts  it  as  a  satisfaction  of  outraged  law 
and  order.  The  inflicter  of  earthly  punishment 
inflicts  it  necessarily  without  reference  to  its  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  person  punished.  He 
may  hope  that  its  effect  may  be  salutary,  but  that 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  primarily,  the  purpose  of  its 
infliction.  Law  and  order  have  been  outraged ; 
they  must  be  vindicated  by  the  infliction  of  penalty 
upon  the  person  who  has  outraged  them.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  instances  in  which  punishment 
— human  punishment — may  operate  to  the  ines¬ 
timable  benefit  of  the  person  who  suffers  it.  They 
are  the  instances  in  which  the  sufferer  accepts  his 
punishment  as  the  due  reward  of  his  misdeeds,  in 
which  he  bends  his  head  in  conscious  and  willing 
acceptance  of  all  the  pain  and  all  the  suffering  as 
brought  upon  himself  as  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  his  sin,  in  which,  by  the  very  acceptance  of  the 
punishment,  he  makes  himself  the  antagonist  of  his 
sin.  All  this  goes  to  the  making  of  what  we  mean 
by  penitence,  and  we  shall  have  much  more  to  say 
about  it  in  a  later  chapter.  But  what  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  remark  here  is  that  all  this  salutary  and 
disciplinary  effect  of  punishment — we  are  thinking 
now  of  human  punishment — is  due  not  to  the  action 
of  him  who  inflicts  it,  but  to  the  attitude  towards  it 
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of  him  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted.  Let  us  repeat 
what  we  said  above.  The  inflicter  of  human  pun¬ 
ishment  may  hope  that  the  punishment  which  he 
inflicts  may  have  a  salutary  effect,  but  even  if  he 
knew  that  the  effect  would  be  the  direct  opposite, 
he  would  still  be  bound  to  inflict  it,  simply  because 
the  object  of  the  penalty  which  he  inflicts  is 
primarily  the  vindication  of  outraged  law  and  the 
warning  to  others,  and  to  the  criminal  himself,  that 
the  sword  of  justice  is  not  borne  in  vain.  It  is 
true  that  in  times  out  of  number  the  summary 
administration  of  human  justice  has  brought  the 
sinner,  as  nothing  else  could  have  brought  him, 
like  the  penitent  Robber,  to  the  very  gates  of 
Paradise,  but  we  cannot  say  that  such  was  the 
primary  object  of  its  administration,  nor  that  a 
result  so  desirable  and  so  blessed  was  attained  bv 
the  fact  of  its  administration.  It  was  attained 
rather  by  the  attitude  of  the  sinner  towards  the 
penalty  laid  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
times  out  of  number,  the  infliction  of  penalty  by 
the  human  judge  and  by  the  human  officer,  so  far 
from  being  calculated  to  operate  beneficially  upon 
the  sinner  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted,  is  calculated 
to  operate  in  a  direction  the  very  reverse.  And 
yet  it  must  be  inflicted,  even  though  the  very  fact 
of  its  infliction  must  result  in  the  destruction  and 
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ruin  of  the  character  of  him  upon  whom  it  is 
inflicted.  And  this  must  remain  true  of  human 
justice  at  its  very  best ;  it  must  remain  true  even 
when  the  administration  of  justice  has  been  purged 
of  a  great  deal  that  tends  only  to  brutalise  and  to 
degrade,  rather  than  to  elevate  and  reform  the 
sinner,  simply  because,  even  at  its  very  best,  human 
justice  must  be  concerned,  primarily,  not  with  the 
character  of  the  sinner,  but  with  the  vindication 
and  satisfaction  of  its  own  demands,  and  with  the 
protection  of  society  from  the  sin  which,  not  ceas¬ 
ing  to  be  sin,  becomes,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
society,  not  only  sin  but  crime. 

Now  all  this  has  been  said  in  order  that  we  may 
be  more  on  our  guard  against  bringing  the  notions 
which  cannot  but  be  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  human  punishment  of  sin  into  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  God's  attitude  towards  the  sinner.  God's 
attitude  towards  the  sinner  is  that  of  unutterable 
love,  and  it  is  the  thought  of  God’s  unutterable 
love  for  sinful  men  which  will  save  us  from 
associating  any  thought  of  vindictiveness  with 
God’s  Punishment  of  sin.  But  we  shall  inevitably 
make  this  mistake  unless  we  are  careful  to  recognise 
the  distinctions  between  human  justice  and  Divine, 
and  it  is  only  the  thought  of  God’s  Love  which  will 
make  us  quick  to  recognise  those  distinctions. 
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First  of  all,  then,  let  us  notice  this  distinction, 
that  whereas  the  object  of  human  punishment  is 
primarily  the  vindication  of  an  outraged  law,  and 
only  indirectly,  at  best,  the  reformation  of  the 
sinner,  in  the  case  of  God’s  justice  it  is  the  very 
reverse.  God  punishes,  so  far  as  we  may  lawfully 
speak  of  God  as  punishing,  in  order  that  He  may 
restore  the  sinner  to  the  position  which  he  has  for¬ 
feited  by  his  sin.  God’s  punishment  is  restorative 
rather  than  retributive.  4  He  maketh  sore,  and 
bindeth  up ;  He  woundeth,  and  His  Hands  make 
whole.’1  Even  in  the  midst  of  His  most  signal 
chastisements  He  makes  us  hear  of  joy  and  gladness 
that  the  bones  which  He  has  broken  may  rejoice. 
The  object  of  God’s  punishment  of  His  creatures  is 
indeed  that  they  may  learn  wisdom  secretly.  All 
God’s  punishment  is  that ;  it  is  always  and  every¬ 
where  directed  by  the  Wisdom  and  Love  of  God  to 
the  undoing  of  sin,  to  the  purging  of  guilt,  to  the 
cleansing  of  stain,  to  the  restoration  of  the  sinner 
to  himself  and  to  God.  It  may  be  objected  that 
again  and  again  the  chastisements  of  the  Almighty 
have  not  that  effect.  And  that  is  true,  but  the 
point  is  that  the  failure  lies  not  in  the  Love  and 
Wisdom  of  God  but  in  the  rebellious  will  of  the 
sinner.  And  the  contrast  between  human  justice 

1  Job  v.  iS. 
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and  Divine  lies  just  in  this,  as  we  have  said,  that 
whilst  human  justice  is  primarily,  and  in  its  very 
essence  and  aim,  retributive,  God’s  justice  is  essen¬ 
tially,  and,  above  all,  disciplinary  and  restorative. 
It  is  just  this  contrast  which  is  expressed  by  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  when  he  says, 
6  We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  who  corrected  us, 
and  we  gave  them  reverence  :  shall  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and 
live  ?  For  they  verily  chastened  us  as  it  seemed  good 
to  them  for  a  few  days ;  but  He  for  our  profit,  that 
we  might  be  partakers  of  His  holiness.’1  The 
earthly  father,  and  still  more  the  earthly  judge, 
metes  out  a  certain  measure  of  punishment  (‘  for  a 
few  days  ’)  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  the  measure 
of  the  offence,  with  his  eye,  so  to  speak,  upon  the 
sin  to  be  punished,  and  upon  the  law  to  be  vindi¬ 
cated,  rather  than  upon  the  sinner  to  be  reformed, 
whereas  the  Father  of  spirits,  with  His  eye  fixed 
upon  the  son  to  be  disciplined,  chastens  him  for  his 
profit  with  a  view  to  his  restoration  to  that  holiness 
for  which  he  was  made,  and  from  the  standard  of 
which  he  has  fallen  —  even  the  holiness  of  God 
Himself. 

So  God  punishes  sin  and  chastens  the  sinner,  and 
yet  even  as  we  say  it  we  are  met  with  a  further  con- 

1  Heb.  xii.  9-10. 
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trast  between  the  human  administration  of  justice 
and  the  Divine,  for  with  God  there  is  no  sucli  thing 
as  4  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  there 
is  no  nicely  calculated  apportionment  of  the  penalty 
to  the  offence  which  is  necessarily  associated  with 
the  ministration  of  human  justice.  The  earthly 
judge  is  bound  to  inflict  that  amount  of  penalty 
which  he  deems  commensurate,  according  to  law, 
with  the  offence  committed,  the  All-knowing  and 
All-merciful  and  All-just  lays  upon  the  sinner  that 
amount  of  penal  discipline  which  He  knows  to  be 
for  his  own  profit  (eVl  to  av/xcjxEpov ),  if  he  will 
receive  it.  It  is,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Moherly  has  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  just  when  we  begin  to  think 
of  the  sinner  rather  than  of  the  sin  that  the  notion 
of  a  commensurate  or  adequate  penalty  begins  to 
recede  into  the  background.1  It  may,  indeed,  be 
here  that  we  have  found  the  real  distinction  between 
human  justice  and  Divine,  in  that  human  justice  is 
bound  to  calculate  the  gravity  of  the  sin,  whilst 


1  ‘  There  is  always  a  certain  verbal  inexactness  whenever  we 
speak  of  the  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  the  sinner  who  is  punished, 
not  the  sin.  So  long  as  men  think  chiefly  of  punishment  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  the  simply  retributive  and  equational  aspect 
may  seem  to  be  the  prominent  one.  .  .  .  But  directly  you  begin 
to  substitute  the  idea  of  punishing  the  sinner,  the  equation  aspect 
ceases  to  be  the  dominant  one.’ — Dr.  Moberly,  Atonement  and 
Personality ,  p.  7. 
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Divine  justice  is  always  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
the  punishment  upon  the  sinner. 

But,  yet  further,  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
an  unguarded  and  exaggerated  mode  of  speech  in  de¬ 
scribing  God  as  the  inflicter  of  punishment  at  all. 
In  a  former  chapter  we  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
very  extremity  of  final  and  irreversible  doom  is 
self-inflicted  rather  than,  if  we  may  so  speak,  God- 
inflicted.  And  this  is  true  of  all  stages  and  degrees 
of  punishment.  We  are  very  far  from  saying  that 
the  punishment  when  it  comes  is  not  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  God  ;  we  are  very  far  from  saying  that  such 
expressions  as  4  the  j  udgment  of  God  ’  and  4  the 
visitation  of  God  1  must  not  be  used,  but  when  we 
use  them  we  must  remember  that  God  does  not 
inflict  punishment  as  an  earthly  judge  or  execu¬ 
tioner  may  be  said  to  inflict  it.  A  man  who  ruins 
his  physical  being  by  reckless  gluttony  or  lust  may 
be  said,  and  rightly  said,  to  be  punished  by  God, 
even  though  he  repents,  by  an  untimely  and  miser¬ 
able  death,  but  even  so  we  must  not  speak  of  it  as 
the  arbitrary  act  of  God,  but  as  the  self-acting 
consequence  of  the  man’s  own  sin.  And  not  less  in 
the  moral  than  in  the  physical  sphere  we  may  say 
with  equal  truth  of  the  offender  who  suffers  from 
the  consequences  of  his  action  both  that  God  has 
punished  him  and  that  he  has  brought  his  punish- 
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ment  upon  himself.  So  S.  James  teaches,  ‘  Lust 
when  it  hath  conceived  bringeth  forth  sin  ;  and  sin 
when  it  is  finished  bringeth  forth  death.’1  Death, 
the  extreme  penalty  of  sin,  is  to  be  traced  back  to  its 
origin  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  sinner  ;  it  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  the  arbitrary  act  of  God  inflicting 
upon  the  sinner,  as  an  earthly  judge  might  inflict  it, 
the  uttermost  penalty  sanctioned  and  prescribed  by 
the  law.  What  we  are  anxious  to  make  clear  is  that 
wTe  cannot  properly  speak  of  God  as  the  inflicter  of 
punishment  until  we  have  quite  set  ourselves  free 
from  any  notion  of  an  arbitrary,  or  still  more  from 
a  vindictive,  action  on  God's  part.  It  was  precisely 
this  notion  which  led  by  a  logical  outcome  to  the 
widespread  and  shocking  theory  of  the  Atonement 
which  thought  of  God  as  wreaking  vengeance  on  the 
sinner.  Punishment  is  not  in  that  sense  4  inflicted  ' 
by  God  ;  it  is  the  self-acting  consequence  of  the 
sinner’s  own  deed ;  so  much  so  that,  if  we  may  say 
it  with  reverence,  God  PXimself  cannot  intervene  to 
save  him  from  those  consequences.  Only  through 
them  all  God,  in  His  wisdom  and  in  His  love,  so 
orders  and  controls  and  overrules  the  punishment 
that  it  may  be,  not  for  the  destruction,  but  for  the 
profit  of  the  sinner  who  has  incurred  it. 

These  distinctions,  then,  between  human  and 

1  S.  James  i.  15. 
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Divine  justice  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  to 
think  and  speak  rightly  about  God’s  punishment  of 
sin.  We  must  not  think  of  God  as  the  arbitrary 
inflicter  of  penalty,  still  less  as  the  inexorable 
avenger  of  blood ;  we  must  not  think  of  Him  as 
measuring  out  to  sinners  so  much  punishment  for 
so  much  sin ;  we  must  not  think  of  Him  as  regard¬ 
less  for  one  moment  of  the  effect  of  the  chastisement 
upon  the  character  of  the  sinner.  But  if  we  are 
careful  so  to  distinguish,  then  we  need  have  no  fear 
at  all  of  using  those  Scriptural  expressions  for  the 
righteous  anger  of  God  against  sin  in  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  meaning.  For,  as  sin  is  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  God’s  eternal  Righteousness,  so  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin  is  the  vindication  of  that  Righteousness. 
And  there  is  no  single  consequence  of  the  sin  of 
man,  no  single  judgment,  recognised  or  unrecog¬ 
nised,  which  falls  upon  the  sinner,  which  may 
not  be  said,  with  the  utmost  truth  and  the  utmost 
reality,  to  be  the  vindication  of  the  Eternal 
Righteousness — the  Righteousness,  that  is,  of  God 
Himself. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  FORGIVENESS  OF  SIN 

f  O  Love  of  God  !  O  sin  of  Man  ! 

In  this  dread  Act  your  strength  is  tried  ; 

And  victory  remains  with  Love  ; 

For  He,  our  Love,  is  crucified.’ 

We  have  tried  to  see  that  God's  punishment  of  sin  as 
it  affects  the  sinner  is  rather  disciplinary  and  restora¬ 
tive  than  retributive.  We  have  laid  stress  upon  the 
words  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
which  he  contrasts  the  Divine  punishment  of  sin 
with  that  of  the  earthly  parent  as  the  contrast 
between  what  seems  good  to  the  earthly  parent 
( tcara  to  Sokovv )  and  what  the  Divine  Punisher, 
so  to  speak  of  Him,  knows  to  be  for  the  profit  of 
the  son  who  has  sinned  (eVt  to  crv[x(^tpov).  That 
is  the  aim  and  object  of  all  God's  dealings  with  the 
sinner;  however  they  may,  in  the  end,  result,  their 
primary  purpose  is  discipline  and  reformation,  not 
retribution.  It  is  only  when  the  sinner  persistently 
spurns  and  rejects  God’s  disciplinary  correction 
that  it  becomes  in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  retri¬ 
bution.  We  have  considered  it  in  that  sense  fully 
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in  another  chapter,  and  can  therefore  leave  it  on 
one  side  here.  Here  we  are  to  consider  rather  what 
is  meant  by  the  Forgiveness  of  sin,  the  result  which 
in  the  Mind  of  God,  if  we  may  dare  so  to  speak,  the 
chastisements  of  the  sinner  are  intended  to  have. 

And  the  very  first  point  which  we  must  empha¬ 
sise  is  this,  that  with  God  the  Forgiveness  of  sin 
does  in  no  sense  mean  the  easy-going  letting  off  of 
punishment.  In  the  thought  of  the  Forgiveness  of 
sin  as  it  affects  the  whole  race  of  men,  we  come  face 
to  face  with  the  great  fact  and  the  great  mystery  of 

is 

the  Atonement,  wherein  Goo  the  Blessed  Trinity 
has  done  that  which  enables  Him  not  indeed  to  let 
men  off  their  punishment,  but  to  forgive  them  their 
sin  and  to  save  them  from  its  power.  And  the 
Atonement  itself  tells  us,  as  no  mere  words  could 
tell  us,  that  forgiveness  does  not  mean  letting-off. 
For  the  Atonement,  consummated  on  Calvary, 
meant,  on  the  one  hand,  the  necessary  infliction  of 
the  penalty  incurred  by  sin,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
willing  acceptance  of  that  penalty.  This  is  not  the 
place  in  which  to  speak  with  any  fulness  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  We  will  only  insist, 
because  it  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  often,  that 
to  think  of  the  Atonement  without  any  adequate 
grasp  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Person  is  to  be 
certain  not  merely  to  misunderstand  it,  but  to  run 
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the  risk  of  hopeless  and  utter  error.1  The  Atone¬ 
ment  Avas  the  act  of  One  Who  Avas  real  and  true 
God  and  real  and  true  Man.  As  true  God  He  Avas 
one  Avith  the  Eternal  Righteousness  Avhich  sin  had 
violated,  whilst  as  true  Man  He  Avas  one  Avith  the 
sinner  who  had  violated  it;  in  Him  as  true  God 
the  Eternal  Righteousness  Avas  fully  satisfied  and 
sin  Avas  utterly  and  finally  condemned,2  in  Him  as 
true  Man  the  offering  of  a  full  and  perfect  penitence 
for  sin  was  made.  And  it  Avas  because  He  Avas  very 
God  and  very  Man  that  He  could  so  act  and  that 
His  acts  could  aA^ail,  if  we  may  so  speak,  for  God 
and  man,  that  He  could  both  vindicate  the  Eternal 
Righteousness  and  offer  the  penitence  Avhich  could 
alone  make  forgiveness  possible.  There  must  be 
no  kind  of  watering  doAvn  of  the  reality  and  truth 
of  the  GoDhead  nor  of  the  manhood  of  our  Lord  ; 
God  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten 
before  the  world  ;  and  man,  of  the  substance  of  His 
Mother,  born  in  the  Avorld  ;  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man.  It  is  the  great  word  4  consubstantial  ’  Avhich 
alone  fully  expresses  the  truth  alike  as  to  the  man¬ 
hood  and  as  to  the  GoDhead.  He  Avas,  and  is, 

1  Dr.  Dale  has  shown  how  the  real  source  of  Dr.  Martineau’s 
moral  charges  against  the  justice  of  the  Atonement  is  to  be  found  in 
his  inadequate  doctrine  of  our  Lord’s  Person :  ‘  Pie  must  not  discuss 
the  Evangelical  theory  of  the  Atonement  on  the  Unitarian  theory  of 
the  Person  of  Christ.’ — Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  The  Atonement ,  p.  396. 

2  Rom.  viii.  3.  KareKpive  ttjv  ajuapriav  eu  rrj  (rapid. 
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consubstantial  with  the  Father  ;  He  was,  and  is, 
consubstantial  with  us,  and  with  every  one  of  us, 
by  virtue  of  the  human  nature  which  He  assumed 
of  the  substance  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
His  Mother.  He  is  not  merely  like  God  and  like 
man.  He  is  God  and  He  is  man  ;  so  absolutely 
uniquely  identically  God  that  His  acts  are  the  very 
acts  of  God  ;  so  absolutely  all-embracingly,  not 
merely  a  man  but,  Man  that  His  acts  are  indeed 
the  acts  of  the  whole  human  race.  And,  once  again 
let  us  say  it,  in  Him,  by  the  perfect  obedience  of 
His  life  and  death,  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin  was  both 
given  and  received,  God's  Righteousness  was  satis¬ 
fied  and  man's  penalty  paid. 

Thus  the  Atonement  was  the  Forgiveness  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  in  it  we  see  represented  all  that  goes  to  make 
forgiveness  possible  both  on  God's  part  and  on  man's. 
And  the  more  we  are  able  to  enter  into  the  meaning 
of  the  Atonement — impossible  though  it  is  for  us  to 
grasp  all  its  meaning — the  more  do  we  understand 
what  the  Forgiveness  of  sins  means  in  the  case  of 
individuals.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may 
speak  of  our  Lord  as  the  true  Penitent,  just  as 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  speak  of  Him  as  the 
Sin-bearer.1  It  was  a  real  bearing  of  sin,  and  a  real 

1  ‘  Is  penitence  possible  in  the  personally  sinless  ?  I  should 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  emphasise  in  reply  each  of  these  two 
thoughts :  the  first,  that  if  the  perfection  of  atoning  penitence 
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penitence  of  sin,  which  He  felt,  although  the  sins 
were  not  His  own.  And  so,  as  we  turn  from  the 
race  to  think  of  the  individual,  there  will  be,  on  his 
part,  firstly,  the  desire  to  feel  in  himself  something 
of  that  sense  of  sin  and  its  awfulness  which  the  Son 
of  Man  felt ;  and,  secondly,  a  readiness  to  bear  the 
penalty,  whatsoever  it  be,  which  his  own  sin  has 
entailed  upon  him.  And  there  will  be  on  God’s 
side  the  unspeakable  Love,  the  inexorable  Right¬ 
eousness,  which,  while  it  exacts  the  penalty,  pardons 
and  restores  the  sinner. 

That  is  what  forgiveness  means ;  it  is  two-sided ; 

without  the  fulfilment  of  man’s  part  it  could  only 

be,  on  God’s  part,  an  immoral,  unrighteous  act.1 

It  is  so  with  human  forgiveness  ;  you  cannot  forgive 

a  person  who  does  not  want  to  be  forgiven,  who  has 

none  of  the  dispositions  which  make  forgiveness 

possible.  As  we  shall  try  to  show  in  the  next 

chapter,  there  must  be  penitence  before  there  can 

cannot  be  achieved  by  the  personally  sinless,  it  will  become,  on 
reflection,  more  and  more  manifest  that  it  cannot  be  either  achieved 
or  even  conceived  at  all ;  and  the  second,  that  it  is  just  this — the 
voluntary  sin-bearing  of  the  sinless,  the  self-identity  with  right¬ 
eousness  in  condemnation  of  sin  of  one  whose  self-identity,  though 
sinless,  could  take  the  form  of  surrender  of  the  self  in  the  very 
attitude  of  the  ideal  penitent,  which  is,  if  anything  is,  vital  to  the 
whole  history  and  being  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Church,  of  Jesus 
Christ.’ — Dr.  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality,  p.  1 1 7. 

1  See  this  most  fully  and  clearly  worked  out  by  Dr.  Moberly, 
Atonement  and  Personality ,  chap.  iii. 
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be  forgiveness,  and  without  going  here  into  the 
meaning  of  penitence,  we  must  assume  its  presence 
in  the  person  to  be  forgiven  before  we  can  even 
speak  of  what  the  Forgiveness  of  sins,  on  God’s 
part,  means.  We  must  assume  always  that  there 
is  what  Dr.  Moberly  calls  ‘forgivableness’  in  the 
man  who  is  to  be  forgiven.  Assuming  that,  we  can 
speak  freely  of  God’s  great  Love  manifested  both  in 
the  punishment  and  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

First,  then,  let  us  make  sure  that  the  Atonement 
has,  so  to  speak,  brought  into  the  Treasury  of  God 
a  wealth  and  power  of  forgiveness  sufficient  for  all 
mankind,  and  for  every  man  and  woman.  Without 
any  detriment  to  the  Eternal  Righteousness — to 
His  own  Righteousness — God  is  able  and  willing  to 
forgive  all  sin  and  all  unrighteousness,  in  virtue  of 
the  Atonement. 

And,  secondly,  this  Forgiveness  is  the  free  gift  of 
God  to  man.  It  is  a  free  gift  in  this  sense  :  not 
that  it  makes  no  demands  of  4  forgivableness  ’  on 
man’s  part,  but  that  it  is  the  absolute  and  entire 
blotting  out  and  doing  away  of  the  past,  and  the 
complete  and  ungrudging  restoration  to  God’s 
favour  which  the  past  had  forfeited.  God’s 
Forgiveness  recognises  the  impossibility  of  repara¬ 
tion  in  the  sense  of  the  undoing  of  the  past ;  it 
recognises  that  man  4  has  nothing  to  pay.’  It  is  in 
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that  sense  a  free  gift,  a  gift  that  can  be  neither 
deserved  nor  earned.  And  its  freedom  is  only 
equalled  by  the  width  and  completeness  of  its 
extent. 

And  lastly,  and  of  great  moment,  God’s  Forgive¬ 
ness  is  the  act  of  Him  Who  is  perfectly  righteous 
and  perfectly  true.  And,  therefore,  it  is  to  be 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  exercise  of  forgiveness 
as  between  man  and  man.  When  man  forgives 
there  is  no  necessary  result  in  the  character  of  the 
person  forgiven.  The  king,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  his  state  secretary,  may  pardon  a  man  who  has 
been  guilty  of  murder,  but  although  the  king’s 
clemency  may  touch  the  heart  of  the  murderer,  and 
thereby  change  it,  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so,  and 
the  murderer  may  remain  a  murderer  till  the  end 
of  his  days.  And  even  in  the  case  of  parental 
forgiveness,  which  comes  much  nearer  in  likeness  to 
the  Divine,  there  is  no  necessary  result  in  the  heart 
of  the  child  who  is  forgiven ;  the  child  forgiven 
may  not  be  really  better  than  he  was  unforgiven ; 
he  may  be,  and  very  often  he  is,  but  there  is  no 
necessary  result.  Now,  with  the  forgiveness  of  God 
this  is  altogether  different.  What  God  calls  a 
man,  that  He  makes  him ;  when  God  forgives  a 
man,  He  once  more  looks  upon  him  with  favour, 
and  He  cannot  look  with  favour  upon  a  heart 
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which  remains  impenitent  for  its  sin.  Therefore 
we  speak  rightly  of  the  grace  of  forgiveness,  meaning 
that  forgiveness — God’s  forgiveness — is  not  merely 
a  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  but  a  gift  of 
renewal  making  the  forgiven  person  that  which  it 
implies  that  he  is,  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God. 
The  Forgiveness  of  God  justifies  a  man,  and  justifi¬ 
cation  is  not  only  an  accounting  righteous,  but  a 
making  righteous.  God  deals  with  us  always  not 
merely  as  we  are,  but  as  He  sees  that  we  can  be, 
and  as  He  knows  that  we  are  becoming ;  and  this 
is  not  less  true  of  God’s  Forgiveness  than  of  all  His 
other  dealings  with  us.  And  God  makes  no  mis¬ 
takes.  To  take  an  extreme  instance  for  the  sake  of 
comparison;1  a  man  who  has  committed  a  murder 
may  never  obtain  the  king’s  pardon,  and  may  have 
to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  but  he 
may  yet  have  ceased  in  heart  and  will  to  be  a  mur¬ 
derer  before  he  suffers;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  may  obtain  the  king’s  pardon  and  yet 
remain  really  impenitent,  a  murderer  in  heart  and 
will,  with  the  same  feelings  of  lust  and  hate  which 
impelled  him  to  his  crime.  And  this  may  be 
inevitable ;  in  the  one  case  the  king  will  have  done 

1  The  point  of  the  comparison,  be  it  noticed,  lies  not  in  the  inflic¬ 
tion  or  non-infliction  of  penalty  but  in  the  granting  or  refusal  of 
forgiveness,  and  its  result. 
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his  best,  taking  the  best  advice  and  acting  on  the 
highest  motives,  whilst  in  the  other  the  law  has 
been,  rightly  and  inevitably,1  carried  out  to  the 
extreme  point  of  its  severity.  But  with  God  no 
such  possibility  of  forgiveness,  or  refusal  to  forgive, 
is  even  conceivable.  Let  God  be  true  and  every 
man  a  liar.  The  truth  and  righteousness  of  God 
alike  make  it  impossible  that  He  should  regard  a 
man  as  something  other  than  he  is ;  that  He  should 
justify  one  who  is  not  at  least  on  the  way  to  become 
just;  or  that  He  should  condemn  one  who,  what¬ 
ever  his  crime  and  whatever  he  may  seem  to  human 
eyes,  has  yet  in  his  own  heart  condemned  his  sin, 
and  already  taken  the  first  step,  be  it  never  so 
feeble,  along  the  path  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

Such,  then,  is  the  Forgiveness  of  God,  made 
possible  by  the  Atonement ;  free  and  boundless ; 
loosing  the  captive,  remitting  the  debt,  reconciling 
the  estranged  ;  not  less  merciful  than  righteous  and 
just.  Human  words  must  fail  in  the  effort  to  tell 
of  it,  but  human  hearts  and  consciences  knowr  what 
it  is.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  that  unspeakable  Gift 
which  made  it  possible — even  the  Gift  of  His  own 
Son,  to  live  and  die  for  sin's  atonement. 

1  Rightly  and  inevitably,  that  is,  the  law  being  what  it  is ;  no 
opinion  is  pronounced,  or  called  for,  here  as  to  the  rightness  of 
capital  punishment  in  itself. 


CHAPTER  III 

PENITENCE 

4  .  .  .  All  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinned,  and  I, 

Lo  !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 

Forgives  :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest.’ 

Lord  Tennyson. 

God's  Forgiveness  is  free  and  boundless ;  He  for¬ 
gives  the  sin,  remits  the  debt,  reconciles  the  sinner 
to  Himself ;  not  4  seven  times  but  seventy  times 
seven  1  is  the  limit  which  God  Himself  has  set  to 
man's  duty  of  forgiveness,1  and  man  is  not  more 
merciful  than  God  ;  and  it  is  when  man  4  has 
nothing  to  pay '  that  the  Heavenly  Creditor 
frankly  and  freely  forgives  His  debtors.2 

We  cannot  exaggerate  nor  speak  with  too  great 
emphasis  of  the  freedom  of  God’s  forgiveness,  nor 

1  S.  Matt,  xviii.  22.  It  is  surely  worth  remarking,  with  S. 
Jerome,  the  contrast  between  the  boundlessness  of  God’s  for¬ 
giveness  and  the  boundlessness  of  the  world’s  revengefulness,  as 
exemplified  by  Lamech’s  ‘seventy-times  seven’  in  Gen.  iv.  24. — 
Quoted  by  Trench,  Parables ,  in  loc . 

2  S.  Luke  vii.  42. 
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of  the  absolute  penury  of  man  as  regards  the  pos¬ 
session  of  any  power  to  gain  or  to  merit  it.  ‘When 
they  had  nothing  to  pay,  He  frankly  forgave  them 
both,’  is  indeed  the  exact  expression  of  the  truth 
of  man’s  penury  and  God’s  wealth  of  forgiveness. 

And  yet,  true  as  all  this  is,  we  should  be  over¬ 
looking  another,  and  most  important,  aspect  of  the 
truth,  if  we  failed  to  recognise  the  requirement  of 
something  in  man  which  can  alone  make  forgiveness 
on  God’s  part  possible.  Let  us  remember  that  in 
speaking  of  God  we  are  speaking  of  the  eternal 
Truth  and  the  eternal  Righteousness.  God  can 
speak  no  untrue  word ;  God  can  do  no  unrighteous 
thing.  And  to  forgive  one  who  was  still  the  ally 
of  his  own  sin  would  be  both  unrighteous  and 
untrue ;  it  would  be  indeed  ‘  to  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil  ’ ; 1  it  would  be  for  God  to  deny  Himself, 
which  is  unthinkable.  Therefore  there  is  needed 
on  man’s  part  that  ‘  godly  sorrow  ’ 2  for  his  sin 
which  we  call  penitence.  It  is  penitence  on  man’s 
part  which  makes  God’s  part  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  possible. 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  penitence  ?  We 
mean  the  passing  of  the  sinner,  it  may  be  slowly  and 
with  much  effort  and  with  great  painfulness,  from 
the  side  of  his  enemy,  Satan,  to  the  side  of  God. 

2  2  Cor.  vii.  io. 


1  Isa.  v.  20. 
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Man  cannot  undo  his  sin,  he  cannot  atone  for  it ; 
but  he  can  dissociate  himself  with  it,  he  can  re¬ 
nounce  it,  he  can,  as  the  word  means,  declare  war 
against  it.1  And  unless,  and  until,  there  is  the  will 
so  to  dissociate  himself  there  can  be  no  forgiveness. 
As  sin,  apart  from  temptation  to  sin,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  will  of  man  consenting  to  the  temptation  and 
willing  to  sin,  so  also  the  springs  of  penitence  are 
to  be  found  in  the  will.  There  can  be  no  penitence 
without  the  will.  The  will  must  be  turned  against 
the  sin  to  which  it  had  first  consented,  and  turned 
towards  Holiness  and  Righteousness  and  Truth 
before  the  sinner  can  dare  to  ask  God  for  forgive¬ 
ness  or  the  Church  for  absolution.  It  is  this  rather 
than  the  sorrow  for  sin  which  constitutes  penitence. 
We  have  known  real  penitence  for  sin  without 
much  feeling  of  sorrow  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  known  sorrow  which  poured  itself  forth  in 
bitter  tears  which  has  not  been  real  penitence. 
And  the  reason  is  that  sorrow  for  sin  may  exist 
without  any  real  setting  of  the  will  against  it, 
whereas  there  may  be  a  real  and  deliberate  4  un¬ 
willing’  of  the  sin  without  much  emotional  feeling. 
And  yet,  in  saying  this,  it  is  not  intended  to  belittle 

1  On  the  suggestiveness  of  the  word  {  renounce  ’  see  Newbolt, 
The  Church  Catechism  the  Churchman' s  Manual,  pp.  63-68.  It 
was  substituted  for  the  word  ‘  forsake  ’  in  the  Revision  of  1661. 
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or  undervalue  feeling  as  a  help  to  penitence  or  as 
a  result  of  it.  But  in  speaking  of  penitence  as 
making  God's  forgiveness  possible  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  what  is  of  the 
essence  of  penitence  and  that  which  merely  pre¬ 
cedes,  or  accompanies,  or  follows  it.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  speaking  of  the  Greek  word  fierdvoia 
which  we  translate  repentance,  says  of  it  that  it 
4  does  not  properly  signify  the  sorrow  for  having 
done  amiss,  but  something  that  is  nobler  than  it, 
but  brought  in  at  the  gate  of  sorrow.1 1  The  man 
who  is  really  penitent  for  his  sin  is  not  necessarily 
the  man  who  feels  most  sorrow  for  it,  but  neces¬ 
sarily  the  man  whose  will  is  most  deliberately  set 
against  the  repetition  of  it.  Therefore  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  will  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is, 
as  we  have  said,  the  deliberate  passing  of  the  sinner 
from  one  side  in  the  great  conflict  to  the  other,  the 
setting  his  face  away  from  the  darkness  towards  the 
dawn,  the  turning  of  the  prodigal  from  the  husks 
of  the  swine  towards  the  mansions  of  his  father’s 
house.  It  is  this,  on  the  part  of  man,  which  makes 
forgiveness  on  the  part  of  God  possible;  for  it 
makes  the  man  no  longer  the  ally  of  his  own  sin 
but  its  enemy.  And  it  is  the  steadfast  persistence 
in  this  mind  which  will  lead  at  last  to  the  perfect 
1  On  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Repentance ,  ch.  ii. 
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forgiveness  and  peace  of  heaven.  So  we  may 
understand  that  repentance  is  a  gradual  process, 

and  that  it  will  onlv  be  consummated  where  there 

%/ 

is  no  more  sin.  And  it  will  follow  from  this  that 
perfect  forgiveness  will  only  be  consummated  when 
repentance  is  also  consummated.  This  is  so  be¬ 
cause  forgiveness  is  the  utterance  of  the  eternal 
Truth  and  the  eternal  Righteousness  declaring 
that  4  the  warfare  is  accomplished  and  the  iniquity 
pardoned ,'  and  such  a  declaration  can  only  be  made 
when  it  is  fully  and  finally  true.  And,  meanwhile, 
man's  repentance  and  God's  forgiveness  are  going 
onward  towards  perfection  and  completeness, 
acting  and  reacting,  if  we  may  dare  so  to  speak, 
upon  each  other ;  each  fresh  turning  towards  God, 
each  fresh  setting  of  the  feet  on  the  path  of 
righteousness,  each  fresh  looking  upward  into  the 
purity  and  brightness  of  the  mountain  air,  is  met 
by  the  immediate  benediction  of  the  Divine  for¬ 
giveness,  partial  and  in  measure,  it  is  true,  because 
repentance  is  partial  and  in  measure,  but  gradually 
becoming  perfect  and  entire,  till  the  time  when  the 
man's  whole  self  becomes  truly  and  indeed  that 
which  God's  forgiveness  has  both  pronounced  and 
made  him,  righteous  and  holy  and  true.  And  then 
it  will  come  to  pass,  and  not  till  then,  that  man 
will  be  truly  penitent  for  his  sin,  for  not  till  all 
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sin  is  purged  away  can  he  experience  that  true  and 
real  penitence  for  sin  which  stands  in  the  entire 
separation  from  it.  As  Dr.  Moberly  has  so  beauti¬ 
fully  said,  ‘All  penitence,  no  doubt,  that  we  have 
ever  known  is  imperfect.  But  to  what  does  this 
innate,  and  progressive,  tendency  of  even  imperfect 
penitence  bear  witness  ?  Does  it  not  testify  to  the 
ideal,  if  unattained,  possibility  of  a  penitence  so 
unreserved,  so  perfect,  so  Divine,  as — not  to  con¬ 
stitute  indeed  a  breach  in  personal  self-identity, 
but  to  make  a  contrast  of  such  vital  moment 
between  the  past  and  present  truth  of  the  self, 
that  the  self  would  really  be  no  longer  identified 
with  that  with  which  it  really  was  identified  ;  that 
the  dead  past  would,  as  present,  really  not  be,  or 
be  only  as  the  living  antithesis  to  what  it  was?'1 
Penitence,  as  we  see  it  and  know  it,  in  ourselves 
and  in  others,  is  the  gradual  separation  of  the 
sinner  from  his  sin,  the  gradual  achievement  of  an 
entire  and  complete  un-willing  of  his  sin.  This  is 
that  noble  thing,  as  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  speaks 
of  it,  which  is  so  often  4  brought  in  at  the  gate  of 
sorrow.1  And  so  long  as  we  are  careful  not  to 
speak  of  repentance  and  the  godly  sorrow  which 
leads  to  or  accompanies  it  as  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  so  long  as  we  do  not  mistake  the 
1  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality ,  p.  40. 
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4  sorrow  which  worketh  repentance ’  for  a  sorrow 
which  worketh  the  very  opposite,  we  do  right  to 
think  of  sorrow  as  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  God’s 
gifts  to  us,  as  one  of  the  most  blessed  and  most 
fruitful  of  all  those  dispositions  of  the  human  soul 
which  go  to  make  repentance  what  it  is.  What 
is  it,  we  may  ask,  which  differentiates  the  two  sor¬ 
rows  which  S.  Paul  contrasts  with  such  vigorous 
emphasis  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ? 
Surely  it  is  the  fount  from  which  the  sorrow 
springs ;  the  fount  of  the  Love  of  God  from 
which  the  tears  of  a  godly  sorrow  pour  down 
upon  the  heart  hardened  by  sin  and  renew  it 
unto  repentance ;  or  the  fount  of  the  love  of  self 
from  which  there  flow  those  tears  of  remorse  and 
selfish  sorrow  which  overwhelm  the  sinner  in  the 
death  of  separation  from  the  Love  and  Pity  of 
God.  Of  the  one  sorrow  the  penitence  of  S.  Peter, 
of  the  other  the  remorse  of  Judas,  stand  for  all 
time  as  the  model  and  the  warning. 

It  is  the  sorrow  which  flows  from  the  love  of 
God  which,  though  it  is  not  in  itself  penitence,  is 
sometimes  its  most  moving  cause,  sometimes  its 
most  blessed  and  most  characteristic  fruit.  It  is 
the  love  of  God  for  man  uplifted  and  pleaded  upon 
the  Blood-stained  Cross  of  Calvary  which  calls 
forth  that  penitential  sorrow  for  sin  which  is  the 
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first  step  towards  the  consummated  penitence 
which  is  alike  the  condition  and  the  result  of 
God’s  consummated  forgiveness.  And  so  it  will 
be  a  lifelong  sorrow,  even  deepening,  it  may  be, 
as  life  goes  on,  yet  all  the  time  interwoven  with  a 
joy  which  itself  becomes  deeper  and  broader  and 
fuller  as  it  realises  the  fulness  and  the  depth  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God  ;  4  sorrowful  yet  alway  re¬ 
joicing.’  And  this  penitential  sorrow,  as  we  have 
said,  so  cleansing  and  so  healing  and  so  bracing  in 
its  effects,  may  be  without  any  great  emotional 
evidence  of  its  presence ;  it  may  be  without  the 
bitter  tears  of  the  penitent  S.  Peter ;  and  yet  it 
may  be  a  true  and  real  sorrow  leading  to  that  true 
and  real  penitence  which  means  the  separation  of 
the  sinner  from  his  sin. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  mean  by  penitence ;  this 
is  the  condition  on  man’s  part  of  God’s  forgive¬ 
ness.  Man  must  be  penitent  for  his  sin.  His  will 
must  be  set  against  the  sin  to  which  before  it  had 
consented.  And  this  setting  of  the  will  against 
the  sin  must  be  constantly  renewed ;  it  must  be 
habitual ;  it  will  be,  with  most  of  us,  a  victory 
gained  at  last  through  many  reverses.  But  each 
triumph  of  penitence  will  make  it  possible  for 
a  fresh  gift  of  God’s  forgiveness  to  flow  in  upon 
the  soul,  and  so  it  will  be  that  at  last,  redeemed 
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and  ransomed,  the  soul  will  pass  into  that  state  of 
safe  and  holy  keeping  where  penitence  shall  have 
its  perfect  work  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
sin  which  was  its  constant  hindrance  here. 

f  And  thou  wilt  hate  and  loathe  thyself ;  for  though 
Now  sinless,  thou  wilt  feel  that  thou  hast  sinned, 

As  never  thou  didst  feel.’ 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONFESSION  OF  SIN 


(  Thinkst  thou  to  lurk  in  yonder  wavering  boughs, 

Where  e’en  these  earthly  sunbeams  glide  and  steal? 
Nay,  speed  thee  forth  while  yet  high  grace  allows, 

Lay  bare  thy  wounds  to  Him  who  waits  to  heal. 

(  They  only  rankle  in  th’  unwholesome  shade, 

But  sun  and  air  have  soothing  power,  and  He 
Yearns  to  forgive,  when  hearts  are  lowly  laid. 

E’en  now  behold  His  robe  prepar’d  for  thee.’ 

John  Keble. 

As  sorrow  is  the  gate  at  which  penitence  finds 
entrance  into  a  man’s  soul,  so  confession  is  the  gate 
through  which  it  passes  to  plead  for  forgiveness  at  the 
throne  of  the  Loud  Almighty.  Neither  sorrow  nor 
confession  are  in  themselves  penitence,  yet  without 
them  penitence  can  hardly  be.  We  have  spoken 
of  sorrow,  or  as  it  is  technically  called  contrition, 
as  preceding  or  at  least  accompanying  penitence ; 
we  are  now  to  speak  of  confession  as  its  necessary 
expression,  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  which 
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holds  the  sinner  fast  to  the  pardoning  Love  of  Gon. 
Without  confession  there  can  be  no  forgiveness. 
4  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin  we  deceive  ourselves 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins, 
He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.1 

4  It  is  plain,  simple  teaching  this ;  that  a  man 
throws  off  the  burden  of  his  sins  by  confessing 
them ;  and  that  he  may  confess  to  Gon  because  he 
knows  that  Gon  cares  for  him,  that  He  is  true, 
and  hates  falsehood,  and  can  understand  him,  and 
can  set  him  free.  It  is  simple,  but  oh  infinitely 
deep  we  shall  find  it  to  be  if  we  try !  This  con¬ 
fession,  44  Against  Thee  I  have  sinned, 11  this  daring 
to  lay  our  sin  bare ;  this  asking  to  be  made  true  in 
the  inward  parts, — what  power,  what  victory,  what 
peace  lie  in  that !  ’ 1 

So  it  has  been  in  the  experience  of  all  the  saints, 
of  David  and  Ezra  and  Daniel  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  not  less  than  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  and 
S.  John  in  the  New;  and  so  we  may  say  it  is  with 
every  man  who  has  come  to  realise  in  the  smallest 
degree  what  sin  is  and  against  Whom  his  own  sin 
has  been  committed.  However  much  he  may  shrink 
from  acknowledging  it,  he  knows  that  only  by 
acknowledging  it  can  he  ever  hope  for  forgiveness 
1  F.  D.  Maurice,  Epistles  of  S.  John ,  p.  51  f. 
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from  God  and  peace  to  his  own  conscience.  And 
it  is  no  mere  general  confession  of  sinfulness  which 
satisfies  a  man’s  own  conscience,  or  which  he  thinks 
adequate  as  an  expression  of  his  penitence.  It  is 
very  significant  that  S.  John  changes  from  the 
singular  to  the  plural  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse  which  we  have  just  quoted  ;  over  against 
the  denial  of  sin  or  sinfulness  ( cifiaprla )  he  sets 
the  confession,  not  of  sin,  but  of  sins  ( a/iapriat ). 
So  Bishop  Westcott  comments.  The  confession 
4  extends  to  specific  definite  acts,’  and  not  only  to 
sin  in  general  terms.  That  which  corresponds  to 
saying  4  we  have  no  sin  1  is  not  saying  4  we  have  sin,1 
but  4  confessing  our  sins.1  The  denial  is  made  in 
an  abstract  form  :  the  confession  is  concrete  and 
personal.1 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  long  upon  this.  When 
a  true  and  deep  penitence  for  wrong-doing  urges  a 
man  to  acknowledge  it  to  Almighty  God,  he  cannot 
rest  content  with  anything  short  of  a  detailed  con¬ 
fession.  It  will  be  with  him  as  with  the  child  who 
makes  his  confession  to  his  father  or  his  mother, 
with  no  mere  general  4 1  am  a  naughty  child,1  but 
with  tears  and  bitter  sorrow  as  though  his  little 
heart  must  break,  4 1  have  done  this  naughty  thing.’ 
And  so  it  is  throughout  Holy  Scripture.  There  is 
1  Bishop  Westcott  on  i  S.  John  i.  9. 
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Aehan  brought  to  justice  before  Joshua.  And 
Joshua  says  to  him,  4  My  son,  give,  I  pray  thee, 
glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  con¬ 
fession  unto  Him  ;  and  tell  me  now  what  thou  hast 
done  ;  hide  it  not  from  me.  And  Achan  answered 
Joshua  and  said,  Indeed  I  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  thus  and  thus  have  I 
done.  .  .  .’  And  there  follows  the  detailed  con¬ 
fession  :  4 1  saw  ...  I  coveted  ...  I  took  ...  I 
hid  .  .  .’ 1  There  again  is  the  requirement  of  the 
Law  that  a  man  or  woman  who  has  committed  some 
sin  4  shall  confess  their  sin  which  they  have  done.’ 2 
Again,  as  the  dawn  of  the  New  Dispensation  is  just 
about  to  break  upon  the  passing  of  the  old,  there 
are  the  converted  people  coming  to  S.  John  the 
Baptist  and  4  confessing  their  sins.’ 3  And,  when 
the  Gospel  itself  is  flooding  men’s  hearts  with  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  themselves,  there  are  the 
Ephesian  Diana-worshippers  coming  to  S.  Paul  and 
confessing  and  showing  their  deeds.4  There  is 
S.  James,  the  stern  preacher  of  the  Royal  Law,  and 
there  is  S.  John,  the  Apostle  of  love,  urging  those 
to  whom  they  wrote  to  no  mere  vague  confession  of 
sinfulness,  but  to  the  confession  of  actual  sins.  4  If 
we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 


1  Joshua  vii.  19-21. 
3  S.  Mark  i.  5. 


2  Numbers  v.  7  ;  Leviticus  v.  5. 
4  Acts  xix,  18. 
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us  our  sins.’ 1  4  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another, 

and  pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.'  2 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  what  our 
own  experience  no  less  than  Holy  Scripture  abun¬ 
dantly  testifies,  that  the  outcome  of  a  deep  and  true 
penitence  for  sin  is,  and  must  be,  the  honest  and 
detailed  acknowledgment  of  the  sins  which  make  us 
sinful.  This,  then,  is  confession,  the  necessary  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  penitence  for  sin  which,  brought  in 
at  the  gate  of  sorrow,  passeth  forth  at  the  lips  of 
the  sinner  to  plead  for  forgiveness  from  the  Faith¬ 
fulness  and  Justice  of  Him  against  whom  he  has 
sinned. 

That  is  the  essence  of  confession,  the  detailed 
acknowledgment  of  sin  to  Almighty  God,  and  it  is 
important  to  have  this  clearly  before  us  before 
£oin£  on  to  consider  what  has  been  the  teaching; 

O  o  o 

and  practice  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  sacramental  or  auricular  confes¬ 
sion.3  For  this  is  rather  a  mode  of  confession  than 
confession  itself,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  its 
essence.  Yet  it  is  as  impossible  as  it  would  be 
undesirable  in  any  practical  consideration  of  the 

1  i  S.  John  i.  9.  2  S.  James  v.  16. 

J  The  term  ‘  sacramental 5  in  reference  to  confession  is  con¬ 
venient  but  not  very  satisfactory.  Hooker  points  out  that  it  is 
Absolution  rather  than  confession  which  has  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament.  Bk.  VI. 
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meaning  of  confession  to  pass  by  the  discussion  of  a 
mode  of  it  which  has  always  had  so  large  a  place  in 
the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  which  has 
been  not  less  violently  attacked  than  earnestly  com¬ 
mended.  One  can,  in  fact,  hardly  use  the  word  con¬ 
fession  without  seeming  to  imply  the  one  particular 
mode  of  it  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  not 
really  of  the  essence  of  confession  at  all. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  well  if  we  set  ourselves 
to  consider  first  the  history  and  then  the  doctrine 
of  the  practice  of  sacramental  confession  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  more  especially  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Church  of  England.  (1)  For  its 
history  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  turn  to 
Richard  Hooker,  who  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity  treats  at  length  of  the  peniten¬ 
tial  discipline  of  the  Church  in  opposition  to  the 
Roman  controversialist  Travers.  Repentance  as 
it  concerns  our  attitude  towards  Almighty  God, 
Hooker  speaks  of  as  the  Virtue  of  Repentance.  Its 
cause  is  the  prevenient  grace  of  God — God  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  heart  and  then  assisting  man  to 
open.  He  speaks  with  approval  of  the  familiar 
threefold  division  of  Repentance — contrition,  con¬ 
fession,  and  satisfaction — as  of  a  virtue  which  first 
hateth,  then  bewaileth,  and  then  showeth  a  purpose 
to  amend  sin. 
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He  then  passes,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Discipline  as  distinct  from  the 
Virtue  of  repentance.  He  traces  the  discipline  back 
to  our  Loud’s  own  words  in  S.  Matthew  xvi.  19, 
and  in  S.  John  xx.  23,  of  which  he  says,  ‘This  is 
that  grand  original  warrant,  by  force  whereof  the 
guides  and  prelates  in  God’s  Church,  first  His 
Apostles,  and  afterwards  others  following  them 
successively,  did  both  use  and  uphold  that  dis¬ 
cipline,  the  end  whereof  is  to  heal  men’s  con¬ 
sciences,  to  cure  their  sins,  to  reclaim  offenders 
from  iniquity,  and  to  make  them  by  repentance 
just.’ 1 

In  practice  our  Lord’s  words  of  solemn  commis¬ 
sion  to  His  Church  came  to  be  carried  out  in 
Apostolic  and  sub-Apostolic  times  by  the  public 
and  detailed  confession  of  sin  in  the  face  of  the 
assembled  Church,  coram  ecclesia.  This  was  doubt¬ 
less  the  common  practice  in  the  very  early  Church 
in  the  times  whilst  the  family-feeling  was  still 
strong  and  the  burden  of  individual  sin  was  in  no 
unreal  sense  shared  by  the  whole  community  of 
Christian  people  in  each  city  where  the  Faith  had 
been  planted.  Whether  from  the  earliest  times 
confession  to  an  individual  presbyter  was  practised 
concurrently  with  the  public  confession  before  the 

1  vi.  iv.  [i]. 
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whole  Church  seems  at  least  doubtful.  But  the 
principle  is,  of  course,  the  same;  for  if  once  the 
fitness  or  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of 
the  Church  be  granted,  it  is  of  no  moment  whether 
the  Church  intervenes  to  hear  the  confession  of  the 
offender  in  her  corporate  capacity,  or  whether  she 
does  so  in  the  person  of  her  representative.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  however,  private  confession  to  an  individual 
presbyter  was  not  regarded  as  necessary  to  forgive¬ 
ness  during  the  times  that  the  public  confession 
was  in  vogue,  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  it 
arose,  as  Hooker  suggests,  partly  as  an  alternative  to 
the  public  confession,  and  partly  with  the  view  to 
obtaining  private  advice  as  to  the  desirability  of 
resorting  or  not  resorting  to  the  public  discipline. 
The  whole  passage,  embodying  an  illuminating 
quotation  from  Origen,  is  worth  citing :  ‘  Were 
the  Fathers  then  without  the  use  of  private  confes¬ 
sion  as  long  as  public  was  in  use  ?  I  affirm  no  such 
thing.  The  first  and  ancientest  that  mentioneth 
this  confession  is  Origen,  by  whom  it  may  seem 
that  men,  being  loth  to  present  rashly  themselves 
and  their  faults  unto  the  view  of  the  whole  Church, 
thought  it  best  to  unfold  first  their  minds  to  some 
one  special  man  of  the  clergy,  who  might  either 
help  them  himself,  or  refer  them  to  an  higher  court, 
if  need  were.  “  Be  therefore  circumspect,’1  saith 
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Origen,1  “  in  making  choice  of  the  party  to  whom 
thou  meanest  to  confess  thy  sin  ;  know  thy  physician 
before  thou  use  him  ;  if  he  find  thy  malady  such  as 
needeth  to  be  made  public,  that  others  may  be  the 
better  by  it,  and  thyself  sooner  helpt,  his  counsel 
must  be  obeyed  and  followed.1'”2 

It  is  therefore  probably  a  true  account  of  the 
Discipline  of  Repentance  in  the  early  days  to  say 
that,  whilst  public  confession  before  the  whole 
Church  was  the  normal  thing,  private  confession 
to  an  individual  presbyter  was  also  used  in  the 
way  that  Hooker  infers,  either  as  a  step  to  the 
public  discipline  or  with  a  view  to  dispensing 
with  it. 

Hooker  then  proceeds  at  great  length  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  gradual  displacement  of  public 
by  private  confession.  After  the  cessation  of  Per¬ 
secution  in  consequence  of  the  Edicts  of  Milan  put 
forth  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  in  a.d.  313, 
public  confession  gave  rise  to  great  danger  of 
collision  with  the  civil  courts,  and  also  of  public 
scandal,  and  this  was  really  the  reason  for  its  dis¬ 
continuance.  It  continued  to  be  the  rule,  Hooker 
says,  in  the  East  not  much  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  in  the  West  about  four  hundred.3  In  the 

1  Origen  in  Psalm  xxxvii.  [Horn.  ii.  §  61.  2  vi.  iv.  |"7l. 

3  E.  P.  vi.  iv.  [13]. 
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East  public  confessors  had  been  appointed  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  whole  Church  to  whom  penitents 
might  make  their  confession  instead  of  making  it 
before  the  whole  Church.  The  public  confessors 
were  called  Penitentiarii.  Their  office  was  abolished, 
owing  to  a  scandal  which  arose,  by  Nectarius,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  about  the  year  390  a.d. 
The  abolition  of  this  office  resulted,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  in  a  relaxing  of  the  disciplinary  system 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  at  least  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  so  that  whilst  many  still  resorted 
to  individual  presbyters  for  confession,  many  would 
hold  themselves  free  to  dispense  with  priestly  minis¬ 
tration  as  an  aid  to  repentance  altogether.  In 
the  West  the  same  tendency  to  substitute  private 
for  public  confession  was  going  on,  and  this  is 
plainly  marked  by  a  letter  of  S.  Leo  the  Great  in 
the  year  459  a.d.  We  may  say  then  that  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  private  confession  had 
practically  taken  the  place  of  the  public  discipline 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  W est.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  that  confession  of 
sins  to  the  Church,  whether  publicly  or  privately, 
with  a  view  to  restoration  to  communion  in  the 
case  of  grievous  sins,  and  to  peace  of  conscience 

in  the  case  of  what  for  convenience  sake  we  mav 

%/ 

call  venial  offences,  was  both  allowed  and  com- 
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mended ; 1  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  not 
regarded  as  necessary  to  the  obtaining  of  pardon 
from  God.  More  than  that  we  cannot  say ;  to  say 
that  sacramental  confession,  so  to  call  it,  did  not 
exist,  or  to  say  that  it  was  compulsory,  except  in 
the  case  of  certain  notorious  offences,  would  be 
to  say  what  in  both  cases  is  clean  contrary  to  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  writers.  But  we  cannot 
determine,  beyond  that,  as  to  how  prevalent  the 
practice  was  at  least  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  After  that  date  it  was  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  the  normal  use  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
year  1215  it  was  at  last  made  compulsory  in  the 
Western  Church.  By  the  Council  of  the  Lateran 
in  that  year  it  was  enacted  that  every  one  must 
make  confession  of  his  sins  once  a  year  to  his  own 
priest  under  pain  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture 
of  Christian  burial.2 

Private  confession  of  sins  in  the  presence  of  a 
priest  thus  became  compulsory  once  a  year  through¬ 
out  the  Western  Church,  and  this  was  the  disci¬ 
pline  which  the  English  Church  shared  and  enforced 

1  ‘  To  conclude,  we  everywhere  find  the  use  of  confession, 
especially  public,  allowed  of  and  commended  by  the  Fathers ; 
but  that  extreme  and  rigorous  necessity  of  auricular  and  private 
confession,  which  is  at  this  day  so  mightily  upheld  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  we  find  not.’ — Hooker,  E.  P.  vi.  iv.  [13]. 

2  Fourth  Council  of  the  Lateran,  Canon  xxi. — Omnis  utriusque 
sextis. 
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together  with  the  rest  of  the  Church  in  the  West 
up  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  By  that  time 
many  abuses  had  become  connected  with  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  penance,  and  the  Reformers  found  them¬ 
selves  compelled  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  some 
definite  way.  There  were  loud  voices  demanding 
the  complete  abolition  of  all  priestly  ministration  ; 
there  was  the  voice  of  Catholic  antiquity  pleading 
for  a  consideration  of  the  ancient  ways  of  peni¬ 
tential  discipline.  To  this  latter  voice,  as  we  know, 
the  English  Reformers  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  ; 
they  had  no  desire  to  repudiate  ancient  and  Catholic 
doctrine  or  discipline.  But  they  felt  themselves 
entirely  free,  or  rather  they  felt  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  entirely  free,  to  regulate  and  to 
formulate  her  own  code  of  discipline  in  all  points 
which  did  not  touch  the  Faith  of  the  Church  as  it 
had  been  dogmatically  expressed  by  the  ecumenical 
Councils.  Tins  was  the  line  which  they  took  with 
regard  to  the  matter  before  us.  They  refused 
absolutely  to  abolish  the  practice  of  private  con¬ 
fession  ;  they  deliberately  made  it  voluntary.  In  so 
doing  they  set  aside  the  enactment  of  the  Lateran 
Council  which  made  confession  in  the  presence  of  a 
priest  compulsory  once  a  year,  whilst  they  retained 
the  ordinance  as  a  part  of  the  Church’s  system, 
offering  it  freely  to  all  men,  forcing  it  upon  none, 
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advising  it  as  a  preparation  for  Communion,  and 
urging  it  upon  the  sick  man  as  a  wholesome  dis¬ 
cipline  in  view  of  the  approach  of  death.  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  writings  of  the 
Reformers,  the  Canons  of  1603,  are  all  of  them 
absolutely  conclusive  on  this  point,  and  those  who 
attempt  to  curtail  the  liberty  of  the  clergy  of  the 
English  Church  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry  in 
the  hearing  of  confessions  and  of  the  lay-people 
in  making  their  confessions  are  at  least  as  disloyal 
to  the  emphatic  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
Canons  as  those  who  have  attempted  to  make 
private  confession  compulsory  upon  all.  It  is  a 
matter  about  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
either  as  to  teaching  or  practice ;  the  language  of 
the  Prayer  Book  cannot  be  twisted  into  meaning 
anything  else ;  the  plain  speaking  of  the  most 
thorough-going  Reformers,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer,  is  beyond  question ;  the  Canons  of  1603 
impose  a  most  severe  penalty  upon  the  priest  who 
divulges  what  has  been  made  known  to  him  under 
the  seal  of  confession;1  whilst  the  writings  and 
practice  of  writers  of  all  schools  of  thought  from 
the  Reformation  down  to  the  present  day  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  position  of  the  Prayer 

1  Canon  113.  The  minister  revealing  a  confession  puts  himself 
under  ‘pain  of  irregularity,5  i.e.  suspension  from  his  office. 
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Book  and  Canons  in  the  matter  of  auricular  con¬ 
fession  is  one  which  has  been  constantly  maintained 
alike  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church  of  England.1  It  would  be  merely  idle 
either  to  deny  or  to  labour  the  point  further, 
and  it  will  be  much  more  profitable,  recognising 
the  position  which  the  practice  of  sacramental  or 
auricular  confession,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  has 
always  occupied  in  the  system  of  the  English 
Church,  to  inquire  more  closely  into  its  meaning, 
its  use,  and  its  danger,  and  to  consider  how  far 
the  objections  urged  against  it  have  reason  and 
weight  on  their  side. 

In  the  first  place  we  should  be  careful  to  keep 
always  in  our  minds  the  truth  that  all  confession 
is  confession  to  God.  It  is  not  a  question  between 
confession  to  God  and  confession  to  a  priest ;  it  is 
between  confession  to  God  in  the  secrecy  of  a  man’s 
own  heart  and  confession  to  God  in  the  presence 
of  His  minister.  Neither  mode  exclusively  is  of  the 
essence  of  that  confession  of  which  S.  John  says 
that  4  if  we  confess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins.’  One  may  be  as  real  as  the 
other ;  and  one  may  be  as  unreal  as  the  other.  A 
man  may  make  a  very  true  and  real  confession  to 

1  See  Appendix  C.  On  the  practice  of  private  Confession  in 
the  English  Church. 
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God  quite  alone  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room, 
another  may  make  a  very  true  and  real  confession 
to  God  in  the  presence  of  a  priest.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  who  speaks  with  the  utmost  horror 
of  what  he  calls  priestly  intervention  may  never 
really  confess  his  sins  at  all,  whilst  another  who 
has  been  brought  up  from  childhood  to  use  priestly 
ministrations  may  equally  never  make  any  such  con¬ 
fession  as  God  can  accept.  Confession,  as  we  have 
said,  must  be  the  outcome  of  a  true  penitent  heart ; 
penitence  must  come  out.  And  it  is  for  every 
man  to  decide  for  himself  how  best  he  can  confess 
his  sins  to  God,  how  his  confession  can  be  most 
real  and  true.  He  may  well  thank  God  that  as 
an  English  Churchman  he  is  under  no  compulsion 
to  make  his  confession  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  the  sense  of  his  perfect  liberty  in  the  matter 
should  make  him  feel  the  responsibility  of  decision. 
The  English  Church  lays  the  responsibility  upon 
the  individual ;  it  is  for  him  to  decide  how  best 
he  shall  deal  with  his  own  special  sins  and  how  best 
he  can  cure  himself  of  them ;  he  must  pray  to 
realise  what  sin  is  and  what  his  own  sins  are,  and 
then  he  must  act  upon  his  own  judgment  and  upon 
the  best  advice  he  can  get  as  to  the  discipline  which 
shall  best  aid  him  in  dealing  with  them.  The 
English  Church  seems  to  say  to  such  a  man,  Confess 
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your  sins  you  must,  but  whether  you  do  so  in  the 
presence  of  a  priest  or  not  is  a  matter  for  your  own 
decision.  I  freely  offer  the  ministrations  of  my 
ministers  to  you  and  to  all ;  I  force  them  upon  none. 

In  considering  such  an  offer  a  man  would  doubt¬ 
less  weigh  carefully  its  advantages  and  its  disad¬ 
vantages,  its  uses  and  its  dangers.  It  may  therefore 
be  helpful  to  consider  here  what  has  been  said  on 
either  side,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  confession  in  itself 
which  we  are  considering,  but  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  a  certain  mode  of  it. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  there  are  certain 
advantages  from  the  open  acknowledgment  of  our 
faults  in  the  hearing  of  another  person,  which, 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  whether  that 
person  is  a  priest  or  a  layman,  are  obvious  and  self- 
evident.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  a  wholesome 
discipline  and  a  real  deterrent  from  future  falls  to 
have  to  confess  ourselves  to  a  parent  or  to  a  friend 
or  to  a  spiritual  adviser.  As  Jeremy  Taylor  says, 
4  the  shame  of  opening  such  ulcers  may  restrain 
your  forwardness  to  contract  them,’1  and  many 
persons  have  found  this  to  be  so.  Again,  such  con¬ 
fession  may  be  a  real  help  to  self-knowledge ;  the 
effort  to  find  out  and  to  drag  to  light  the  things 
1  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  Holy  Living ,  chap.  iv.  §  ix.  5. 
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which  are  really  spoiling  a  man’s  life  may  help  him 
as  nothing  else  could  to  know  what  he  has  to  fight 
against.  Self-deceit  is  terribly  easy,  and  until  we 
have  come  to  the  point  of  actually  having  to  tell 
out  what  we  know,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to 
hide  it  even  from  our  own  eyes.  Few  people  who 
are  in  earnest  about  their  spiritual  life  (and  we  have 
no  concern  with  others  here)  would  deliberately  say 
what  was  not  true  in  any  communication  made  in 
confidence  to  another,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
most  people  are  only  too  ready  to  make  excuses  to 
themselves  for  what  none  but  themselves  know,  and 
for  what  none  but  themselves  ever  can  know  unless 
they  themselves  choose  to  reveal  it. 

These  advantages  of  private  confession  are  quite 
independent  of  the  question  as  to  whom  the  con¬ 
fession  is  made.  The  son  who  makes  a  clean 
breast  of  his  wrong-doing  to  his  father;  the  soldier 
who  confesses  his  sins  to  his  comrade  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle,  according  to  a  common  practice  in  the 
Middle  Ages  when  no  priest  was  to  be  had ;  the 
man  who  makes  a  confidant  of  his  friend, — all  these, 
not  less  than  the  man  who  makes  the  Church  his 
confessor  in  the  person  of  its  ministers,  may  find, 
and  have  found,  the  self-abasement  involved  in  such 
an  action  a  real  and  true  help  to  self-knowledge  and 
to  realisation  of  sin  and  to  self-control  for  the 
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future.  A  further  advantage  and  use  of  the  practice 
when  the  person  to  whom  the  confession  is  made  is 
the  4  learned  and  discreet  minister  of  God’s  Word  1 
of  whom  the  Prayer  Book  speaks,  has  been  found 
by  many  in  cases  where  the  confession  has  been 
made  with  a  view  to  ghostly  counsel  and  advice. 
And  the  practice  is  reasonable  in  such  cases  when 
it  is  considered  how  impossible  such  counsel  must 
be  unless  the  person  who  gives  it  possesses  the  requi¬ 
site  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  And  the  dealing  with  sin  as  a  disease 
of  the  soul  needs,  obviously,  some  such  special 
training  and  skill  as,  in  the  case  of  bodily  diseases, 
is  required  by  the  physician  whom  we  consult  about 
them  ;  we  do  not  attempt  to  heal  them  ourselves, 
nor  do  we  consult  any  one  about  them  unless  we 
think  him  to  be  possessed  of  the  needful  skill  to 
enable  him  to  deal  with  them.  So  Hooker  says, 
4  Because  the  knowledge  how  to  handle  our  own 
sores  is  no  vulgar  or  common  art,  but  we  either 
carry  towards  ourselves  for  the  most  part  an  over- 
soft  and  gentle  hand,  fearful  of  touching  too 
near  the  quick ;  or  else,  endeavouring  not  to  be 
partial,  we  fall  into  timorous  scrupulosities,  and 
sometimes  into  those  extreme  discomforts  of  mind, 
from  which  we  hardly  do  ever  lift  up  our  heads 
again ;  men  thought  it  the  safest  way  to  disclose 
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their  secret  faults,  and  to  crave  imposition  of 
penance  from  them  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
hath  left  in  His  Church  to  be  spiritual  and  ghostly 
physicians,  the  guides  and  pastors  of  redeemed 
souls,  whose  office  doth  not  only  consist  in  general 
persuasions  unto  amendment  of  life,  but  also  in  the 
private  particular  cure  of  diseased  minds.’ 1 

There  is  a  yet  further  use  of  which  the  Prayer 
Book  speaks  in  the  use  of  confession  in  the  presence 
of  a  minister  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  that  the  man  so 
coming  4  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution." 
This  point  is  only  alluded  to  here  partly  because 
it  will  be  dealt  with  fully  in  the  following  chapter, 
partly  because  it  seems  desirable,  in  speaking  of 
confession,  to  confine  the  discussion  strictly  to  that 
subject,  and  to  avoid  the  questions  which  arise,  and 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  suggest  them¬ 
selves  when  we  consider  it  not  upon  its  own  merits 
or  demerits,  but  as  it  is  in  relation  to  what  is  not 
necessarily  involved  in  it.  In  practice  confession 
and  absolution  very  constantly  go  together,  but 
in  theory  confession,  in  its  widest  sense,  may  be 
considered  quite  separately.  And  if,  in  what  has 
been  said,  some  of  the  common  objections  to  what  is 
called  auricular  confession  seem  to  be  ignored,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  more  often  than 
not  are  objections  not  to  confession  in  itself,  but 
1  Ecclesiastical  Polity ,  Book  vi.  iv.  [7]. 
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to  confession  with  a  view  to  that  4  benefit  of  absolu¬ 
tion  ’  and  to  that 4  ghostly  counsel  and  advice 1  which 
the  Prayer  Book  contemplates  as  in  many  cases  its 
aim  and  object.  As  such  they  will  be  more  usefully 
considered  later.1  The  position  which  the  writer 
seeks  to  maintain  in  the  present  chapter  is  simply 
that  such  objections  as  may  be  made  against  the 
practice  of  confession  to  another  person,  in  itself,  are 
no  more  and  no  less  cogent  in  the  case  of  confession 
to  a  priest  than  they  are  in  the  case  of  confession  to 
a  parent  or  to  a  friend  of  sins  not  against  the  parent 
or  friend  but  against  God  or  against  society.2 

And  we  conclude  with  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  that  confession  there  must  be  or  there  can 
be  no  forgiveness.  4  If  we  confess  our  sins,  Fie  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  And,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  English 
Church,  a  man  must,  in  honesty  and  seriousness, 
decide  as  to  the  method  in  which  his  confession  may 
be  made  with  most  reality  and  most  truth  and  most 
profit  to  his  own  soul.  If  he  does  that,  then  no  man 

1  See  Appendix  D.  On  some  fictitious  objections  to  private 
confession. 

2  So  far  from  confession  in  itself  necessarily  implying  confession 
to  a  priest,  we  find  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  actually  laying  it  down 
that  where  confession  to  one’s  own  priest  is  impossible,  and  licence 
to  confess  to  another  is  unobtainable,  the  penitent  must  confess  to 
a  layman. — Quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  Letter  to  Rev.  W.  U.  Richards, 
p.  171. 
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has  the  right  to  find  fault  nor  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  action  to  which  his  own  decision,  made 
with  care  and  thought  and  prayer  for  guidance,  has 
led  him.  The  person,  whether  he  be  priest  or  lay¬ 
man,  who  endeavours  to  compel  another  to  make 
his  confession  in  the  presence  of  a  priest,  is  not 
more  disloyal  and  is  not  less  disloyal  to  the  whole 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  English  Church  since 
the  Reformation  than  the  person,  be  he  priest  or 
layman,  who  denies  to  another  the  liberty  of  such 
confession.  It  would  indeed  be  well  if  we  could  more 
often  remember  and  act  upon  those  most  charitable 
words  of  the  first  English  Prayer  Book,  4  requiring 
such  as  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  general  confession, 
not  to  be  offended  with  them  that  do  use,  to  their 
further  satisfying,  the  auricular  and  secret  confession 
to  the  priest ;  nor  those  also  which  think  needful 
or  convenient,  for  the  quietness  of  their  own  con¬ 
sciences,  particularly  to  open  their  sins  to  the  priest, 
to  be  offended  with  them  that  are  satisfied  with 
their  humble  confession  to  God  and  the  general 
confession  to  the  Church.  But  in  all  things  to 
follow  and  keep  the  rule  of  charity,  and  every  man 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  conscience,  not  judging 
other  men’s  minds  or  consciences  ;  whereas  he  hath 
no  warrant  of  God’s  Word  to  the  same.’ 


CHAPTER  V 

ABSOLUTION 

f  Sin  is  not  helped  but  by  being  assecured  of  pardon. 

It  resteth  therefore  to  be  considered  what  warrant  we 
have  concerning  forgiveness,  when  the  sentence  of  man 
absolveth  us  from  sin  committed  against  God.’ 

Richard  Hooker. 

The  familiar  words  of  the  Prayer  Hook  Exhorta¬ 
tion  speak  with  no  uncertainty  of  4  the  benefit  of 
Absolution  1  as  one  of  those  benefits  which  accrue 
to  the  sinner  from  the  penitent  confession  of  his 
sins.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  what  is 
the  warrant  for  this  claim  of  the  absolving  power, 
on  what  ground  it  rests,  and  what  it  must  be  taken 
to  imply. 

And  indeed  the  claim  is  so  great  and  so  uncom¬ 
promising  in  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  that 
we  should  naturally  ask  for  some  warrant  and  for 
some  explanation  of  it  before  admitting  it  at  all. 
In  the  orders  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
according  to  the  reformed  English  use,  the  priest 
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is  bidden  to  say  daily  that  God  4  hath  given  power 
and  commandment  to  his  ministers  to  declare  and 
pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the 
Absolution  and  Remission  of  their  sins/  In  the 
Liturgy  the  notice  of  Communion  concludes  with 
the  invitation  in  cases  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
to  make  use  of  private  confession  in  the  presence 
of  a  learned  and  discreet  minister  with  a  view  to 
receiving  4  the  benefit  of  Absolution/  In  the 
service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  the  sick 
person  is  to  be  moved  to  make  confession  of  his 
sins,  after  which  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if 
he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort. 
4  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  hath  left  power  to 
His  Church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent 
and  believe  in  Him,  of  His  great  mercy  forgive 
thee  thine  offences :  And  by  His  authority  com¬ 
mitted  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  4  In 
the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen/ 

We  need  not  stay  here  to  inquire  as  to  the 
history  of  the  exact  form  used  by  the  English 
Church  in  conferring  Absolution ; 1  it  is  sufficient 
at  this  point  to  remark  that,  whatever  the  form 
may  be,  it  represents  a  claim  which  goes  back 
long  ages  before  the  actual  form  with  which  we 
1  See  Appendix  E.  On  Forms  of  Absolution. 
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are  familiar  came  into  use ;  it  goes  back,  in  fact, 
to  the  times  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  What  we 
must  remark  is  that  it  is  a  claim  based  on  a 
statement  of  fact,  namely,  that  4  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  left  power  to  His  Church  to  absolve 
all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him,’’ 
and  that  it  is  a  claim  to  do  something  the  efficacy 
of  which  is  conditioned  by  what  we  may  call  the 
receptivity  of  the  recipient ;  it  depends,  in  fact,  upon 
his  repentance  and  faith. 

We  will  consider,  first,  the  statement  of  fact,  and, 
secondly,  the  conditions  requisite  for  carrying  it 
into  effect. 

Our  Lord  when  He  was  upon  earth  claimed 
for  Himself,  not  as  God  but  as  man's  true  re¬ 
presentative,  the  right  to  forgive  sins  in  His 
own  Person.  4  The  Son  of  Man  hath  autho¬ 
rity  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.'1  Commenting  on 
this  passage,  Dr.  Swete  says  4  it  (that  is,  the 
authority)  is  claimed  by  the  Lord  as  Son  of 
man,  i.e.  as  belonging  to  Him  in  His  Incarnate 
Life  and  as  the  Head  of  the  race.'  And  again 
4  The  act  of  Absolution,  which  is  committed  to 
the  Son  of  Man  as  such,  takes  place  in  man's 
world,  and  is  pronounced  by  human  lips,  either 
those  of  the  Son  of  Man  Himself,  or  of  men  to 

1  S.  Mark  ii.  io,  R.V.  margin.  See  Dr.  Swete  in  loc. 
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whom  He  delegates  authority.’ 1  It  is  important 
to  note  this,  the  point  being  that  it  is  not  as 
God  that  our  Lord  claims  this  right,  but  as  Man. 
And  the  difference  is  very  great ;  there  would  have 
been  nothing  surprising  if  our  Lord  had  claimed 
as  God  to  do  what  only  God  could  do,  it  was 
surprising  that  He  claimed  to  do  it  as  Son  of 
Man.  His  enemies,  of  course,  did  not  recognise 
His  Divine  Nature,  but  the  point  is  that  He  did 
not  in  this  case  demand  that  they  should  recognise 
it.  He  based  His  claim  to  forgive  sins  upon 
the  fact  that,  being  perfectly  and  uniquely  man’s 
representative,  He  could  also  be,  perfectly  and 
uniquely,  God’s  representative.  It  is  true  that 
He  could  not  have  been  the  one  unless  he  had 
been  the  other,2 * *  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  it 
was  as  Man  and  not  as  God  that  He  claimed  the 
right  to  act  for  God  in  absolving  sins.  We  shall 

o  o 

remember  that  it  is  on  the  same  basis  of  His  true 
and  unique  Manhood  that  He  also  rests  His 
tremendous  claim  to  judge  the  world  when  He 
comes  in  power  and  great  glory  at  the  last  great 

1  Dr.  Swete  on  S.  Mark  ii.  io. 

2  He  could  not,  that  is,  have  been  Man  in  the  unique  sense  in 

which  He  was  Man,  unless  He  had  been  also  God,  seeing  that 

no  mere  man  ‘  naturally  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam  5 
could  have  become  the  new  head  and  representative  of  the 

Race. 
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day.  ‘The  Father  judgeth  no  man:  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  .  .  .  and 
hath  given  Him  authority  to  execute  judgment 
also,  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man." 1  At  that 
most  dread  and  awful  day  we  shall  stand  4  before 
the  Son  of  Man.1 2 

Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  It  means,  chiefly, 
this — that  God  in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  has  seen 
fit  to  delegate  that  which  belongs  to  Him  alone  to 
One  Who  has  so  summed  up  humanity  into  Him¬ 
self  that  He  can  really  and  truly  represent  man. 
Through  Him  and  in  Him  God  Himself  sees  fit 
to  exercise  His  own  august  prerogatives  of  pardon 
and  of  judgment.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man, 
ascends  the  steps  of  the  tribunal  of  penitence  and 
of  the  tribunal  of  judgment.  In  His  hand  He 
wields  the  keys ;  He  opens  and  none  can  shut, 
He  shuts  and  none  can  open.  Here  on  earth  in 
the  space  and  time  of  man’s  earthly  life,  not  less 
than  in  the  awful  day  of  doom,  Fie  claims  to  loose 
the  bonds  and  fetters  of  man’s  sins.  ‘The  Son  of 
Man  hath  authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins.’ 
‘  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.’  ‘  Fler  sins  which 
are  many  are  forgiven.’  That  is  the  Voice,  those 
are  the  words,  which  we  hear  echoing  across  the 
ages  telling  us  of  burdened  souls,  unburdened  and 
1  S.  John  v.  22,  27.  2  S.  Luke  xxi.  36. 
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unbound,  sent  away  into  the  peace  which  comes 
from  pardon  and  atonement.  And  then,  clear 
and  outspoken,  strange  and  startling  in  their 
emphatic  plainness,  there  come  from  the  same 
lips  of  the  same  Son  of  Man  those  other  words 
spoken  when  He  was  about  to  leave  this  world, 
4  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you. 

.  .  .  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted 
unto  them  ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are 
retained.' 

What  was  it  that  our  Loud  meant  by  those 
words?  What  was  His  purpose  in  making  them 
a  part  of  His  solemn  charge  to  those  who  were 
gathered  together  in  the  Upper  Room  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  Easter  Day  ?  In  their  plain 
literal  meaning,  they  must  be  taken  to  express  our 
Lord’s  intention  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  to  forgive  sins  which 
He  had  claimed  as  Son  of  Man  here  in  this  life. 
And  it  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  He  should 
make  such  provision.  If  His  work  was  to  continue 
after  he  had  gone,  if  the  same  obstacles  to  His 
work  still  remained,  if  men  still  sinned  and  still 
needed  forgiveness,  it  was  only  natural  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  to  combat  those  obstacles 
and  to  satisfy  those  needs.  If  the  mission  which 
II  e  gave  to  His  Church  was  in  any  true  sense  to  be 
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on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  His  own  mission  from 
the  Father,  we  should  expect  that  it  would 
involve  and  imply,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the 
same  functions  which  He  Himself  had  exercised  in 
His  Incarnate  Life.  The  words  are  really  part  and 
parcel  of  a  much  wider  and  more  far-reaching  com¬ 
mission  ;  they  involve,  indeed,  the  whole  question 
of  ministerial  action,  and  they  can  only  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  light  of  our  Lord’s  own  teaching 
which  preceded  them,  and  of  Apostolic  teaching 
and  practice  which  followed  them.  They  do  at 
first  sight  appear  to  make  a  tremendous  assertion, 
an  assertion  so  tremendous  that  many  com¬ 
mentators,  especially  in  modern  times,  have  sought 
to  explain  them  in  other  than  a  literal  sense.  But 
though  they  can  never  be  other  than  full  of  awe 
and  wonder,  they  do  not  really  make  any  claim 
that  can  be  described  as  unreasonable  or  out  of 
place,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  do  not 
confer  upon  man  an  absolute  or  arbitrary  authority, 
but  an  authority  which  is  limited  both  God  ward 
and  manward — Godward  by  the  fact  that  they 
presuppose  God’s  ratification  of  the  sentence ;  and 
manward,  because  they  are  conditioned  by  the 
repentance  and  faith,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  person 
on  whom  the  sentence,  whether  of  remission  or 
of  retention,  is  passed. 
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As  has  been  said,  our  Lord’s  commission  in  S. 
John  xx.  23  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole 
ministerial  commission,  the  commission  to  act  for 
Christ,  the  unseen  Head  of  the  Church,  in  all 
functions  of  the  ministry.  He  was  leaving  to  His 
Church  the  command  and  the  authority  to  act  for 
Him  in  His  absence.  He  was,  indeed,  according  to 
His  own  words,  £as  a  man  taking  a  far  journey, 
who  left  his  house,  and  gave  authority  to  his 
servants,  and  to  every  man  his  work,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  porter  to  watch.’ 1  4  He  gave  authority 

to  His  servants  ’ ;  their  acts  were  to  be  His  acts, 
their  words  His  words,  and  He  would  ratify  and 
uphold  their  authority.  It  is  true  they  might 
abuse  His  authority,  they  might  arrogate  to  them¬ 
selves  the  honour  which  was  His  alone.  They 
might  even  use  His  authority  for  the  furtherance 
of  their  own  ends,  but  still  He  gave  them  the 
authority,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  demand 
from  them  an  account  of  its  exercise. 

With  the  ministerial  commission  we  are  only 
concerned  here  so  far  as  one  of  its  functions  is  in 
question,  but  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that  all  functions  of  the  ministry  are  representative 
acts,  they  stand  or  fall  together.  Baptism,  Absolu¬ 
tion,  Benediction,  Consecration,  all  of  them  imply 

1  S.  Mark  xiii.  34. 
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the  claim  to  act  for,  and  to  represent  Christ,  and, 
as  it  has  been  truly  said,  there  is  no  greater  claim 
implied  in  the  4  Ego  absolvo  te,’  than  in  the  4  Ego 
baptizo  te’;1  if  one  is  arrogant  and  blasphemous, 
so  is  the  other ;  if  one  is  warranted  by  the  minis¬ 
terial  commission,  so  is  the  other;  if  one  may 
reasonably  claim  the  support  of  Christ’s  words,  so 
may  the  other.2  It  really  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  whole  ministerial  commission  stands  or  falls  by 
the  way  in  which  we  regard  our  Lord’s  intention  as 
to  the  function  of  the  Church.  If  He  really  meant 
to  give  to  the  Church  the  authority  to  act  for  Him 
in  the  days  when  His  visible  presence  was  with¬ 
drawn,  then  we  must  allow  the  Church  to  exercise 
that  authority  in  fullest  measure,  not,  of  course,  in 
her  own  name  but  in  His.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  so  understand  His  intention,  but  think 
of  it  rather  as  meaning  that  the  Church  should,  in 
a  vague  and  general  way,  represent  Him  in  the 
world,  then  we  must  understand  the  charge  in 
S.  John  xx.  23  in  some  other  than  the  literal 
sense.  In  other  words,  is  the  Church,  according  to 

1  T.  T.  Carter,  Doctrine  of  Confession ,  p.  281. 

2  ‘  Why  do  you  baptize,  if  it  is  not  lawful  for  men  to  forgive 
sins?  In  baptism  there  is  certainly  forgiveness  of  all  sins.  What 
difference  is  there  between  exercising  the  right  in  penitence  or  in 
baptism?  The  mystery  is  the  same  in  both  cases.’ — S.  Ambrose, 
De  Pcenitentia ,  i.  8. 
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the  Lord's  will  and  intention,  to  be  a  visible 
organisation,  or  is  it  to  be  only  an  invisible  society 
without  outward  organisation  or  regular  officers  ? 
If  the  latter,  then  the  whole  question  as  to  repre¬ 
sentative  functions  falls  to  the  ground,  but  if  the 
former,  then  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
why  one  act  performed  in  the  Name  of  Christ 
should  per  se  be  regarded  as  more  unreasonable  or 
more  arrogant  than  another. 

If,  then,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  per  se 
there  is  no  greater  claim  implied  in  the  act  of 
Absolution  than  in  the  act  of  Baptism,  we  may  go 
on  to  inquire  what  exactly  the  claim  of  the  Church 
to  remit  or  to  retain  sins  does  imply.  At  the  out¬ 
set  we  are  met  by  the  question  as  to  who  those  were 
to  whom  the  charge  was  given  on  the  first  Easter 
day — whether  to  the  ten  Apostles  alone  or  to  the 
whole  body  of  disciples.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
with  any  certainty.  S.  John  speaks  of  those  to 
whom  the  Risen  Lord  manifested  Himself  as  4  the 
disciples,' 1  and  if  the  Appearance  described  by 

S.  Luke 2  is  identical  with  this  Appearance,  then  it 

« 

would  seem  that  there  were  others  present  besides 
the  Apostles,  and  that  the  Lord  gave  the  charge 

1  S.  John  xx.  19.  It  is  quite  possible  that  S.  John  is  here 
using  the  word  ‘disciple’  as  synonymous  with  ‘apostle,’  as  he 
seems  to  do  in  xx.  26,  xxi.  r. 

2  S.  Luke  xxiv.  33. 
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to  the  whole  number  gathered  together  in  the 
Upper  Room,  unless  He  is  understood  as  giving  it 
only  to  the  Apostles  in  the  presence  of  those  4  that 
were  with  them.’  But  the  difference  that  results  is 
not  really  great,  for  even  supposing  the  charge  was 
given  to  the  whole  Church,  and  not  to  the  officers 
of  the  Church  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  in  practice 
the  whole  body  of  believers  could  only  act  through 
its  officers,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  whole 
body  could  only  be  discharged  through  its  duly 
constituted  organs.  This  is  what  did  happen  from 
the  very  first ;  the  Apostles,  as  the  natural  rulers 
of  the  Church,  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  exercise  those 
very  functions  which  our  Lord  had  intrusted  to 
TIis  Church,  and  there  sprung  up  under  their 
supervision  a  duly  organised  and  constituted 
ministry  through  which  the  functions  of  the 
Apostolate,  as  themselves  the  representatives  of 
the  life  of  the  whole  body  of  believers,  came  to  be 
performed.  This  relationship  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  to  the  Church  itself — the  blessed  com¬ 
pany  of  all  faithful  people — as  of  the  organs  of  the 
natural  body  to  the  body  of  which  they  are  the 
organs,  has  been  put  very  clearly  and  forcibly  by 
Dr.  Moberly  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Ministerial 
Priesthood.  Whilst  admitting,  as  we  must  admit, 
that  4  the  powers  and  gifts  inherent  in  the  life  of 
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the  body  are  so  far  powers  and  gifts  which  belong 
to  all/  we  go  on  to  recognise  the  further  truth  that 
the  functions  of  the  life  so  inherent  in  the  whole 
body  must  find  expression  through  their  proper 
organs.  The  body  sees  through  the  eye,  hears 
through  the  ear,  strikes  with  the  hand.  Whilst 
this  is  true  we  must  yet  reject,  Dr.  Moberly  tells  us, 
two  inferences  sometimes  drawn  from  it,  the  first, 
that  because  the  organs  represent  the  life  of  the 
whole  body,  therefore  the  body  can  dispense  with 
them  ;  and  the  second,  that  because  the  organs  per¬ 
form  certain  functions  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  body,  therefore  the  power  for  performing 
those  functions  is  conferred  by  the  body.  We 
have  only  to  keep  close  to  S.  Paul's  metaphor  of  the 
body  and  the  members 1  to  see  at  once  that  neither 
of  these  inferences  necessarily  follows.  If  any  organ 
is  missing,  the  whole  of  the  body  put  together 
cannot  discharge  the  function  of  the  missing  organ  ; 
nor  because  the  body  sees  through  the  eye,  for 
instance,  is  it  therefore  true  to  say  that  the  body 
confers  that  function  on  the  eye.  Of  such  a  nature, 
then,  is  the  relation  of  the  ministerial  priesthood 
to  the  priesthood  of  the  whole  body ;  it  is  an 
organic  relation.  The  ministerial  priesthood  is 
the  organ  through  which  the  priesthood  of  the 

1  In  i  Cor.  xii. 
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whole  body  finds  expression.  So,  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  matter  before  us,  the  Prayer  Book  Absolution 
mentions  the  two  things — the  gift  to  the  Church, 
the  commission  to  exercise  it  to  the  priest.  4  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  left  power  to  His  Church 
to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe 
in  Him.1  And  therefore  the  individual  priest  is 
bidden  to  say  4 1  absolve  thee.1  The  whole  Church 
acts  through  him  as  her  appointed  and  accredited 
minister;  he  acts  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  the  life 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  inherent  in  the  whole 
body  behind  him. 

4  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted 
unto  them  ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they 
are  retained.1  This  authority,  then,  was  committed 
to  the  Church  by  her  Divine  Head,  and  she 
exercises  it  through  her  duly  appointed  ministers. 
This  she  has  always  done  from  Apostolic  days  to 
these  in  which  we  now  live.  We  can  now  go  a 
step  further  and  ask  what  is  meant  by  the  remis¬ 
sion  and  retention  of  sins.  It  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  the  reference  is  to  the  inflicting  or  relax¬ 
ing  of  Church  censures,  the  exclusion  from,  or 
restoration  to,  Church  membership.  But  such  an 
explanation  hardly  recognises  the  meaning  of  the 
word  4  sins  1  or  expresses  adequately  the  force  of 
the  expression  4  the  remission  of  sins.1  Nor  yet  does 
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such  an  explanation  seem  to  justify  the  extreme 
solemnity  of  our  Lord's  words  and  action.  4  Then 
said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto  you  :  as 
My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And 
when  He  had  said  this,  He  breathed  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost : 
Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are 
retained.'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  His  words 
as  referring  to  anything  short  of  the  continuance 
of  His  own  authority  to  the  Church  to  act  in  the 
Father's  Name  as  the  Absolver  of  sins  committed 
against  God  in  the  sphere  of  human  existence. 
4  The  Soil  of  man  hath  authority  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins.'  And  the  charge  given  to  the  Church  on  the 
first  Easter  Day  indicates  the  means  by  which  the 
Son  of  Man,  not  visibly  but  ever  spiritually  present, 
wills  to  continue  the  exercise  of  that  power  which 
He  claimed  in  the  days  of  His  sojourn  amongst  us. 
Bishop  Westcott  says,  4  The  main  thought  which 
the  words  convey  is  that  of  the  reality  of  absolution 
from  sin  granted  to  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  great 
mystery  of  the  world,  absolutely  insoluble  by 
thought,  is  that  of  sin ;  the  mission  of  Christ  was 
to  bring  salvation  from  sin,  and  the  work  of  His 
Church  is  to  apply  to  all  that  which  He  has  gained.'1 

1  Bishop  Westcott  on  S.  John  xx.  23. 
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This  work  the  Church  performs  in  many  ways ; 
we  need  not  confine  its  performance  to  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  the  ministry  of  Absolu¬ 
tion  in  its  narrower  technical  sense,  but  still  less 
can  we  exclude  that  ministry.  And,  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  ministry  of  Absolution  as  we  are  doing 
now  in  its  technical  sense,  we  have  no  intention 
of  restricting  our  Lord's  words  to  only  one  inter¬ 
pretation  of  them,  even  though  that  interpretation 
may  seem  to  us  the  most  obvious.  Doubtless  the 
charge  to  remit  and  to  retain  sins  has  been  fulfilled 
in  many  ways,  in  all  ways,  in  fact,  in  which  the 
Church  has  set  herself  to  deal  with  that  ‘great 
mystery  of  the  world 1  which  we  call  sin.  But 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Church  may  be  said 
to  remit  and  to  retain  sins  so  obviously  and  so 
emphatically  as  in  the  personal  dealing  with  sinful 
souls  in  the  ministry  of  Absolution.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  there  is  probably  no  one  of  the  ministries 
and  functions  of  the  Church  which  stands  in  greater 
need  of  explanation  and  even  of  defence,  though  it 
is  also  probably  true  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  objections  alleged  against  it  in  some  quarters 
have  arisen  because  neither  its  defenders  nor  its 
antagonists  have  borne  in  mind  the  limitations  and 
conditions  which  the  Church  has  herself  imposed 
upon  its  exercise.  Those  limitations  and  conditions 
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operate,  as  has  been  already  said,  both  Godvvard  and 
man  ward,  and  a  consideration  of  them  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  giving  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
what  is  implied  in  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  remit 
and  to  retain  sins. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Absolution  is  a  ministerial  act ;  it  is  not  the 
personal  arbitrary  sentence  of  any  individual  priest, 
but,  not  less  than  Baptism,  it  is  ministerial  and 
representative.  The  Church  acts,  in  this  as  in 
all  her  ministries,  by  the  authority  and  in  the 
Name  of  God.  So  S.  Paul  having  exercised  this 
authority  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  Corinthian, 
first  to  retain  and  then  to  remit  his  sins,  declares 
expressly, 4  For  your  sakes  forgave  I  it  in  the  person 
of  Christ.’’1  The  priest  who  declares  and  pro¬ 
nounces  to  the  penitent  sinner  the  Absolution  and 
Remission  of  his  sins  has  behind  him  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  Church  herself  acts 
in  virtue  of  the  commission  of  Christ.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  purpose  of  the  commission  we  shall  see 
that  this  must  be  so.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  set  up 
a  tribunal  independent  of  the  Tribunal  of  God,  to 
substitute  a  human  for  a  Divine  arbiter,  it  is 
rather  to  provide  a  means  whereby  the  Divine 
message  of  forgiveness  might  be  assured  to  the 

1  2  Cor.  ii.  io. 
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penitent  soul.  It  is  to  be  a  means  or  channel  of 
the  grace  of  forgiveness,  not  the  fount  whence 
forgiveness  flows. 

Then,  secondly,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Absolutions  of  the  Church  are  not  arbitrary  in 
the  sense  that  they  operate  without  respect  to 
the  dispositions  of  him  who  receives  them  ;  they 
only  ‘become  effective  on  conditions  which  God 
prescribes.11  Man’s  penitence  is  the  sole  qualifica¬ 
tion — if  we  may  speak  of  qualification  at  all — for 
the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  just  as  the  Heart  of 
God  Himself  is  the  sole  fount  from  which  forgive¬ 
ness  flows.  We  may  take  a  human  instance  to 
illustrate  both  these  limitations.  I  have  a  friend, 
let  us  say  in  India,  whom  I  have  deeply  and 
grievously  wronged ;  I  have  come,  however,  to 
my  senses;  I  have  realised  to  the  full  what  I 
have  done,  and  to  the  best  of  my  power  I  have 
made  reparation ;  and  I  have  suffered  intensely 
from  the  stings  and  reproaches  of  my  own  con¬ 
science,  and  that  not  the  less  because  I  know 
that  my  friend’s  goodness  and  nobility  of  char¬ 
acter  is  so  great  that  I  can  feel  sure  that  he 
would  forgive  me.  I  feel  sure  of  that,  and  yet 
when  a  mutual  friend  comes  back  from  India,  I 
feel  I  must  tell  him  all  about  it,  and  with  great 
1  Dr.  Swete  on  S.  Mark  ii.  io. 
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pain  and  difficulty  I  do  so.  When  I  have  finished 
my  story,  I  say,  Do  you  think  that  our  friend  can 
ever  forgive  me  ?  He  answers,  I  do  not  only  think  so, 
but  I  am  to  tell  you  that  he  knows  all  about  it, 
knows  all  that  you  have  done,  and  he  has  com¬ 
missioned  me  to  tell  you  that,  if  you  are  truly 
sorry,  you  have  his  full  and  free  forgiveness,  and 
he  restores  you  to  his  love  and  favour  with  a  glad 
heart.  That  is  something  of  what  is  meant  bv 
Absolution.  Forgiveness  comes  from  God  alone, 
for  it  is  against  Him  only  that  we  have  sinned, 
and  it  is  given  to  us  only  on  condition  of  our 
penitence.  Yet  Absolution  does  not  contradict 
either  of  these  assertions.  It  is  a  real  conveyance 
of  God’s  forgiveness  to  the  penitent,  yet  it  does 
not  deny  that  God  alone  can  forgive  sins,  nor  does 
it  act  as  a  charm  without  the  repentance  and  faith 
of  the  recipient.  It  is,  indeed,  like  that  message  of 
peace  which  our  Lord  commanded  the  Seventy  to 
bestow  upon  those  into  whose  houses  they  entered, 
4  And  into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say, 
Peace  be  to  this  house.  And  if  the  son  of  peace 
be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it ;  if  not,  it 
shall  turn  to  you  again.’ 1  There  are  cases,  of 
course,  in  which  the  Church  acting  through  her 
representatives  is  bound  to  4  retain  ’ 2  the  sins  of 

1  S.  Luke  x.  5-6. 

2  4  Retain,’  that  is,  hold  fast,  so  that  they  may  not  pass  away 
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those  who  as  far  as  can  be  judged  are  not  penitent 
for  them,  but  even  when,  by  an  error  of  judgment, 
she  has  pronounced  the  remission  of  sins  which 
should  have  been  retained,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  sentence  is  ratified  in  heaven.  What¬ 
ever  the  sentence  is,  whether  of  remission  or  of  re¬ 
tention,  it  is  pronounced  ministerially  in  the  Name 
of  God  and  by  His  authority,  and  it  operates  only 
on  condition  of  the  repentance  and  faith,  or  the 
reverse,  of  the  penitent. 

Such  then,  we  believe,  is  the  authority  which 
the  Church  of  England  has  received  as  a  true  part 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  reliance  on  this 
authority  she  freely  offers  to  all,  whilst  she  forces 
upon  none,  the  blessed  ministry  of  Absolution. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  say  that  sin  can¬ 
not  be  forgiven  without  it.1  God  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  refuse  to  any  sinner  what  has  been  of 
such  unspeakable  comfort  to  so  many  in  all  ages, 
of  all  conditions,  and  of  all  temperaments.  In  the 
wisdom  given  to  her  by  God  the  English  Church 


from  him  to  whom  they  attach.  The  word  ( Kpcneiv )  is  used 
several  times  in  the  Apocalypse  of  ‘  holding  fast  doctrine  ’  and  the 
like  (ii.  13  ff.,  25,  iii.  n).  Bishop  Westcott  on  S.  John  xx.  23. 

1  ‘  Surely  one  cannot  see  the  blessed  lives  and  death-beds  of 
persons  who,  without  confession  to  man,  live  in  the  true  faith 
and  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without 
believing  that  they  are  in  the  full  grace  and  favour  of  God.’ — (Dr. 
Pusey. ) 
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leaves  it  to  the  conscience  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
to  use  or  not  to  use  this  ministry.  It  is  for  each 
one  to  act  as  his  own  conscience  tells  him,  actuated 
only  by  the  fervent  desire  to  rid  himself,  at  all 
costs,  of  the  entanglement  of  sins,  and  with  a 
steadfast  desire  to  judge  no  one  but  himself  in  that 
which  he  alloweth. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CONFLICT  WITH  SIN 

‘  I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  1, 
not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.’ — S.  Paul. 

However  we  may  think  or  speak  of  sin  in  the 
abstract,  it  always  remains  true  that  it  is  an  enemy 
in  every  human  life  which  must  be  reckoned  with 
and  fought  against.  No  man  can  afford  to  ignore 
or  to  despise  sin ;  it  is  there  as  a  disturbing  element, 
as  an  obstacle  to  all  true  progress,  in  every  life. 
And  wisdom  bids  us  arm  ourselves  with  the  rightful 
weapons,  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  known  and 
approved  methods,  with  which  to  carry  on  this 
greatest  of  all  warfares  against  the  crafty  and 
malignant  Enemy  of  mankind.  It  is  a  conflict 
which  needs  courage  and  hope  and  patience  in  no 
small  degree,  but  it  is  a  conflict  which  it  is  worth 
carrying  on  at  all  costs. 

1.  And  the  first  thing  as  to  which  we  need  to 
assure  ourselves  is  that  sin  is  neither  natural  nor 
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necessary  to  the  Christian.  It  is  not  natural  be¬ 
cause  all  sin  is  the  following  of  the  lower  rather 
than  of  the  higher  nature.  To  speak  of  it  as 
natural  is  to  speak  as  though  we  were  constituted 
like  the  brutes.  The  man  who  sins  is  forsaking 
the  true  law  of  his  being  to  obey  that  which  is 
lower,  for  God  has  so  constituted  our  nature  that 
it  is  natural  for  the  higher  law — the  law  of  the 
mind — to  have  the  pre-eminence,  un-natural  for  it 
to  bow  down  to,  and  to  be  governed  by,  the  lower 
law — the  law  of  the  members — which  warreth 
against  it.  And  we  know  this  in  ourselves ;  we 
know  that  we  are  being  true  to  our  nature  when 
we  are  obeying  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower, 
when  we  are  following  the  spiritual  mind  which 
is  life  and  peace,  subjecting  the  law  of  the  members 
to  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  the  law  of  the  mind  to 
God  Himself. 

f  Nature  herself  thou  dost  obey, 

The  weak,  she  rules,  are  ravened  by  the  strong ; 
Let  preachers  preach  and  moralists  prate  of 
wrong. 

Her  instincts  hold  their  constant  sway. 

c  Nay,  man,  thy  nature  is  to  be 
Godlike  with  attributes  that  regal  show  ; 

A  life  of  miracle  within  thee  know 

That  from  all  lower  law  sets  free. 
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f  A  life  that  gives  thee  Godlike  power 
To  walk  all  deathful  waters,  storms  to  still 
Of  loudest  passion,  bid  the  palsied  will 
Rise  up  and  claim  her  freedom’s  dower. 

‘Thy  mountain-springs  of  being  rise 
Behind  this  phantom  show  of  sky  and  earth  ; 

High  possibilities  in  thee  have  birth — 

The  God  within  thee  realise. 

c  Be  true  to  Nature’s  lofty  plan  ; 

Cut  not  thy  sceptre  high  from  every  hedge  ; 

The  lower  in  thee  to  thy  highest  pledge. 

And  make  the  beast  still  serve  the  man.’1 

2.  Sin  is  not  natural  to  the  life  of  man,  neither 
is  it  necessary  for  the  perfecting  of  man’s  character. 
To  put  sin  on  a  level  with  suffering,  for  instance, 
and  to  say  that  both  are  means  to  the  perfection  of 
character,  is  to  say  what  is  true  neither  to  the 
Gospel  teaching  about  sin  nor  to  human  experience. 
4  It  may  be  allowed,’  as  Bishop  Westcott  says, 
4  that  (in  society)  evil  itself  (as,  for  example,  war) 
serves  as  part  of  our  discipline ;  that  it  gives 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  special  virtues,  and  by 
antagonism  calls  them  into  play  ;  yet  this  is  only  to 
say  that  it  has  been  so  ordered  that  evil  shall  in  some 
degree  minister  to  its  own  defeat.  And  while  we 
grant  that  in  society  evil  may  be  the  occasion  of 
good,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  is  true  in 

1  Autumn  Swallows, 
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the  individual.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  presence 
of  evil,  that  is,  the  wilful  transgression  of  limit  as 
distinguished  from  the  original  limitation,  is  neither 
the  occasion,  nor  the  condition  of  good,  nor  on  the 
narrow  stage  of  human  life  the  preliminary  to  it.’1 2 * 
Yet  there  are  those  to-day  who  are  not  afraid  to 
say  boldly  that  sin  is  both  natural  and  necessary 
for  moral  development.  It  has  been  said,  for 
instance,  in  a  shameless  modern  book,  that  our 
Lord  Himself  4 *  regarded  sin  and  suffering  as  being 
in  themselves  beautiful  and  holy  things,  and  modes 
of  perfection.1  Who,  that  knows  anything  of  the 
havock  wrought  by  sin,  would  not  agree  with  the 
preacher  who  characterised  such  teaching  in  the 
words  of  Tennyson  as  4  procuress  to  the  lords  of 
hell,’  as  *  a  doctrine  of  devils,  from  which  may  God 
shield  our  boys  and  young  men.1 2  Sin,  let  us  be 
sure  of  it,  is  not  necessary  to  the  development  of 
the  highest  character  attainable  by  man;  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  that  sense  as  4  felix  culpa  ’ ;  the 
purity  of  innocence  is  whiter  and  more  glorious 
than  the  purity  of  penitence;  and,  above  all,  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  God  4  hath  commanded  no  man 

1  Bishop  Westcott,  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection ,  n.  ch.  ii.  §§  26,  27. 

2  See  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Beeching  on  ‘  the  Sinlessness  of  Christ  ’ 

in  which  he  speaks  with  righteous  indignation  of  the  teaching  of 

a  book  called  De  Profundis .  Quoted  in  the  Guardian ,  April  5, 

1905. 
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to  do  wickedly,  neither  hath  He  given  any  man 
licence  to  sin.1 1  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that 
the  way  to  the  highest  type  of  human  perfection 
lay  through  sin,  the  way  would  be  barred  to  us  by 
the  very  fact  that  sin  is  forbidden  to  man  by  God 
Himself.  But  the  way  to  perfection  does  not  lie 
through  sin,  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  man 
who  lights  against  and  conquers  his  sins  may  attain 
to  great  strength  and  beauty  of  character,  it  is  not 
true  to  say  that  sin  is  necessary  to  such  attain¬ 
ment. 

3.  Sin  is  neither  natural  nor  necessary.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  fight  against  it  with  courage  and 
hopefulness.  And  the  first  requisite  for  this  is  self- 
knowledge  :  we  must  know  what  we  have  to  fight 
against ;  we  must  know  the  plague  of  our  own 
hearts.  And  the  way  to  this  is  self-examination. 
If  we  would  really  overcome  sin  we  must  know  what 
we  have  to  fight  against,  and,  with  that  knowledge, 
we  must  inform  ourselves  from  time  to  time  how 
far  we  are  in  earnest  in  carrying  on  the  fight. 
There  are  certain  great  principles  which  may  be 
laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  would 
practise  self-examination.  It  must  be  done  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  it  is  Who 
alone  can  convince  a  man  of  his  sin ;  as  it  is  He 


1  Ecclus.  XV.  20. 
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Who  alone  can  show  a  man  what  his  sin  is.  It  is 
He  Who  speaks  through  the  conscience,  excusing  or 
accusing,  informing  or  reproaching,  bringing  things 
to  our  remembrance,  guiding  us  into  all  the  truth. 
Therefore  we  must  pray  for  the  illuminating  grace 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  must  put  ourselves  deliber¬ 
ately  under  His  direction.  Secondly,  we  must  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  must  not  be  content 
until  we  have  found  the  enemy  with  whom  we  have 
to  reckon.  It  is  not  so  much  the  manifestations 
and  symptoms  of  sin  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
as  the  root  from  which  they  spring.  Therefore  we 
must  go  to  the  root.  We  shall  find  help  here  in 
taking  the  list  of  the  seven  capital  sins  as  a  basis 
for  self-examination,  and  tracing  back  to  their 
root  the  manifestations  of  sin  which  spring  from 
them.  And,  in  this  connection,  we  may  remind 
ourselves  of  the  care  which  is  needed  not  to  disguise 
from  ourselves  the  heinousness  of  sin  by  calling  it 
by  names  less  ugly  than  those  by  which  the  Bible 
calls  it.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  way  in  which 
you  may  hear  worldly  persons  alluding  to  sins 
against  truth  or  against  purity,  and  then  remember 
how  the  Word  of  God  speaks  of  such  sins.  Thirdly, 
let  us  beware  of  a  danger  from  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  the  danger  of  morbidness  or  over-anxiety 
about  sin.  This  is  a  real  danger  to  some  people, 
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and  it  is  really  a  temptation  of  the  devil.  If  he 
finds  that  he  cannot  ruin  men  in  one  way  he  will  try 
in  another,  and  there  are  numbers  of  people  who 
are  never  tempted  to  think  lightly  of  sin  who  are 
tempted  to  despair  about  it.  4  Trample  under  foot, 
as  the  very  breathings  of  the  Evil  One,  all  sugges¬ 
tions  of  despair,  or  doubts  of  the  mercy  of  Him 
Whose  44  goodness  leadeth  thee  to  repentance.” 
The  very  conviction  and  sight  of  sin  in  your  soul 
show  that  you  have  within  no  less  a  guest  than  the 
Holy  Ghost.  You  are  working  not  to  win  pardon, 
but  from  the  fact  of  redemption.’ 1  We  must 
never  allow  a  morbid  introspection  to  blind  us  to 
the  love  of  God  for  all  His  creatures,  nor  to  para¬ 
lyse  the  activities  of  loving  service  which  we  owe 
to  Him  and  to  our  fellow-men. 

4.  Self-knowledge,  to  which  self-examination  is  a 
chief  means,  will  lead  to  a  courageous  determina¬ 
tion  to  grapple  with  the  sins  which  hinder  the 
attainment  of  perfection.  There  are  three  weapons 
which  we  may  mention  as  of  especial  value  in  this 
work.  We  must  first  acknowledge  our  sins. 
Whether  we  use  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  or 
not,  confession  there  must  be  before  anything  else 

1  Bishop  Wilkinson,  Break  tip  your  Fallow  Ground ,  12.  This 

little  book  by  the  Primus  of  Scotland  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
help  to  one  who  desires  to  practise  Self-examination. 
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can  be  done.  And  the  reality  of  the  confession 
rather  than  the  mode  of  it  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  A  man  must  make  his  confession  in  the 
way  most  real  and  most  effectual  to  himself.  His 
own  conscience  will  tell  him  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Then,  secondly,  he  must  see  to  it  that  he  is  on  his 
guard  against  the  occasions  of  sin.  Each  man  knows 
best  what  it  is  that  especially  causes  him  to  sin  in 
the  ways  to  which  he  is  particularly  tempted,  and 
he  must  turn  his  attention  to  that  particular  cause. 
This  is  the  lesson  taught  us  by  our  Lord  when  He 
speaks  of  the  plucking  out  of  the  eye  and  the  cut¬ 
ting  off  of  the  right  hand  if  either  of  them  should 
4  offend  1  or  cause  us  to  stumble.  And  the  point  is 
that  the  cause  of  offence  may  be  a  thing  innocent 
and  even  good  in  itself.  We  are  warned  to  go 
behind  the  sin  to  the  innocent  cause  of  it  and  to 
mortify  that.  And  what  our  Lord  seems  to  teach 
us  is  that  we  had  better  be  without  what  is  as  good 
and  as  useful  to  us  as  the  eye  or  the  right  hand 
than  run  the  risk  of  eternal  loss.  4  A  safe  life,’  it  has 
been  said,  4  is  better  than  a  complete  life.’ 1  The 
occasions  of  sin  vary  very  widely  ;  what  is  the  cause 
of  stumbling  to  one  man  may  be  perfectly  safe  for 
another.  To  one  man,  for  instance,  alcohol  may 
present  no  temptation,  to  another  it  may  mean  ruin 
1  Bishop  Gore,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ,  on  S.  Matt.  v.  29. 
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of  body  and  soul.  It  is  only  those  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  Divinely  appointed  weapons  of 
warfare  who  can  talk  glibly  about  moderation  being- 
better  and  greater  than  abstinence,  and  hurl  ran¬ 
dom  charges  of  Manichaeism  and  false  asceticism 
against  those  whose  only  safety  lies  in  cutting  off  the 
right  hand  lest  they  should  go  with  it  into  hell-fire. 
In  the  abstract  all  God's  gifts  are  meant  for  man  to 
use,  but  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  use  of  them  if 
they  lead  us  into  sin.  This  is  no  less  true  about  many 
other  gifts  of  God  than  it  is  about  the  4  wine  that 
maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man1;  music,  the  drama, 
friends,  different  kinds  of  amusement  and  recreation, 
may  all  be,  at  different  times  and  to  different  people, 
causes  and  occasions  of  sin  which  must  be  sternly 
dealt  with  by  the  man  to  whom  they  are  a  danger. 
We  must  not  think  it  enough  to  pray  for  grace 
to  crucify  our  sins,  we  must  also  pray,  with  Bishop 
Andre wes,  to  crucify  the  occasions  of  them. 
Thirdly,  there  is  probably  no  way  so  effectual  for 
the  conquest  of  sin  as  the  practice  of  the  contrary 
virtues.  Sin  can  find  no  entrance  to  the  soul  which 
is  already  occupied  by  virtue,  and  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  true  way  to  fight 
against  sin  is  to  ignore  it.  The  cultivation,  for 
instance,  of  a  thorough  habit  of  humility  will 
make  pride  impossible,  and  the  practice  of  the 
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Presence  of  God  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
guard  a  man  against  the  attacks  of  Satan.  The 
great  work  of  life  is  to  strengthen  and  to  build  up 
character,  and  attention  and  diligence  given  to  this 
great  work  will  in  itself  be  a  great  protection 
against  sin.  It  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  place 
here  if  we  pause  to  lay  stress  upon  the  pressing 
need  that  there  is  in  this  work  of  the  building  up 
of  character  not  to  forget  the  cultivation  of  the 
great  natural  or  cardinal  virtues  as  they  are  called, 
temperance,  justice,  prudence  and  fortitude, c  which 
are  such  things  as  men  can  have  nothing  more  pro¬ 
fitable  in  their  life.1 1  Again  and  again  we  are 
startled  by  the  strange  and  unaccountable  failures 
of  good  religious  people ;  we  are  altogether  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  it  is  that  one  who  has 
always  shown  such  devotion  to  God,  such  charity 
and  kindness  to  his  neighbours,  suddenly,  as  it 
seems,  comes  to  grief,  perhaps  morally,  perhaps  by 
some  startling  sin  against  the  eighth  commandment, 
something  not  quite  straight  in  money  matters. 
Why  is  it  P  we  ask.  May  it  not  partly  be  that  the 
man  has  been  building  a  fair  superstructure  of  the 
supernatural  virtues  upon  no  basis  of  those  cardinal 
virtues  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  right-living  ? 
It  has  been  pointed  out  how  Dante  has  represented 

1  Wisdom  viii.  7. 
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Purgatory  as  being  one  long,  arduous  ascent  to  the 
primeval  state  of  innocence,  4  the  undoing  of  the 
Fall,  the  human  soul  climbing  its  way  back  to  the 
fourfold  virtue  on  which  the  natural  life  turns 
as  on  a  hinge.1 1  Great  and  glorious  as  are  the 
supernatural  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
they  need  the  solid  basis  of  the  natural  virtues  on 
which  to  rest,  and  in  the  work  of  building  up  of 
character  we  shall  be  unwise,  to  say  the  least,  if  we 
neglect  them.  And  this  is  of  special  importance, 
obviously,  in  reference  to  our  present  subject.  We 
must  be  striving  against  sin  by  building  into  our 
character  not  only  the  fair  and  lovely  graces  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  in  addition  those  natural 
virtues  which,  though  they  gain  an  added  lustre 
from  a  Christian  setting,  are  good  and  noble  even 
apart  from  it. 

5.  Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  ways,  some  of  the 
weapons,  which  may  help  us  in  the  conflict  with 
sin.  Self-examination,  confession,  the  avoiding  of 
occasions,  the  cultivation  of  the  contrary  virtues, 
are  of  sovereign  value  in  this  conflict ;  if  they  are 
diligently  used,  and  if  along  with  them  there  is  a 
steadfast  reliance  on  the  grace  of  God  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  use  of  the  appointed  means  of  grace,  there  need 
be  no  fear  for  the  final  triumph.  The  Enemy  is, 
1  J.  S.  Carroll,  Prisoners  of  Hope,  p.  xix. 
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indeed,  a  strong  man  armed,  but  He  Who  is  on 
our  side  is  stronger  than  he.  In  fighting  against 
sin,  our  own  sin  and  the  sin  of  the  world,  we  are 
fighting  in  conformity  with  the  Will  of  God,  and 
so  long  as  we  remember  that,  we  shall  feel  sure  of 
victory  even  in  the  moments  of  defeat.  Even  in 
those  darkest  moments  light  and  hope  will  be  with 
us,  for  there  are  Hands  stretched  out  even  in  the 
darkness  to  raise  us  from  the  dust,  and  to  set  us 
once  more  on  the  road  to  victory.  ‘If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us  ?  ’ 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  FINAL  TRIUMPH 

f  There  grief  is  turned  to  pleasure  ; 

Such  pleasure  as  below 
No  human  voice  can  utter, 

No  human  heart  can  know  : 

And  after  fleshly  scandal, 

And  after  this  world’s  night, 

And  after  storm  and  whirlwind, 

Is  calm,  and  joy,  and  light.’ 

Bernard  of  Morlaix. 

There  is  set  before  us  a  great  hope,  the  hope 
of  victory.  Dismayed  and  cast  down  by  many 
reverses,  many  stumbles,  many  falls,  the  man 
who  knows  what  sin  is  is  wellnigh  in  despair 
of  overcoming  it.  Again  and  again  it  is  the 
same  humiliating  tale  of  the  Confiteor ,  4 1  have 
sinned  exceedingly  in  thought,  word,  and  deed, 
through  my  fault,  my  own  fault,  my  own  most 
grievous  fault.’  Again  and  again  there  is  the 
fresh  start  vouchsafed  to  the  penitent  sinner  by 
the  mercy  of  God.  And  so  fall  and  recovery 
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go  on  alternating  through  life  till  the  sinner  is 
almost  in  despair.  Almost  but  not  altogether ; 
for  he  knows  that  God  wills  that  he  should 
conquer,  he  knows  that  salvation  is  promised  to 
him  that  endures  unto  the  end,  he  knows  that 
at  last  sin  shall  be  utterly  at  an  end  for  ever¬ 
more.  That  is  the  sure  and  certain  hope  which 
saves  a  man  from  utter  despair,  and  enables  him 
to  enter  upon  the  work  of  repentance  and  to 
continue  it  with  a  good  heart  all  through  life. 
If  only  he  will  begin  this  great  work  rightly, 
there  need  be  no  fear  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  continue  it.  There  is  a  beautiful  allegory 
in  the  Purgatorio 1  telling  of  the  way  by  which 
those  who  attained  to  complete  purification  from 
their  sins  entered  upon  the  path  of  cleansing. 
It  is  contained  in  the  illustration  of  the  three 
steps  which  led  to  the  gate  of  the  Mount  of 
Purifying;  the  first  step  was  of  marble,  so  white 
and  polished  that  it  mirrored  the  face  of  him 
who  looked  upon  it ;  the  second  black  as  sable, 
4  crack'd  lengthwise  and  across';  the  third  of  por¬ 
phyry,  fl?uning-red  4  as  the  life-blood  spouting  from 
the  vein.'  These  three  steps  are  those  by  which 
he  who  would  be  cleansed  from  sin  must  approach 
the  penitential  discipline  which  shall  conduct  him  at 

1  Purgatorio ,  ix.  86. 
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last  to  the  threshold  of  Paradise.  There  must  be, 
first,  the  absolute  sincerity  with  which  the  penitent 
sinner  beholds  himself  as  in  a  mirror,  the  gazing 
into  the  conscience  without  faltering  and  with 
undimmed  vision,  and  the  recognition  there  of 
what  he  really  is ;  secondly,  there  must  be  the 
contrition  of  which  the  dark  and  broken  step 
is  the  parable,  the  sorrow  of  the  heart  at  the 
thought  of  its  sin  broken  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
which  typifies  the  fount  from  which  it  springs, 
the  thought  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
for  the  sake  of  its  sins ;  and  thirdly,  the  burning 
love  of  God,  all-aflame  and  blood-red,  in  the 
strength  of  which  the  penitent  soul  is  carried 
through  all  trial  and  discipline  till  it  is  purified 
and  meet  for  the  vision  of  God.  If,  with  these 
dispositions  of  transparent  sincerity  and  candour, 
of  deep  and  true  contrition,  and  of  fervent  love,  a 
man  will  enter  upon  and  will  follow  the  path  of 
repentance,  he  may  feel  sure  that  at  last  he  will 
attain  to  the  triumph  of  victory.  It  is  here  in 
this  life  that  the  battle  must  be  fought ;  and  the 
battle  is  lifelong.  We  cannot  lay  aside  our 
weapons  nor  put  off  our  armour,  we  cannot  count 
on  final  triumph  on  this  side  the  veil.  Sometimes 
it  may  even  happen  that  when  one  sin  is  conquered 
another  will  attack  us,  sometimes  an  old  sin  will 
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return.  We  have  to  do  with  an  unceasing,  most 
crafty  enemy ;  he  will  4  sham  dead 1 ;  he  will  shift 
his  attack  again  and  again ;  he  will  use  both 
flattery  and  terrorism  and  deceit.  But,  strong 
and  crafty  as  he  is,  the  One  that  is  stronger 
than  he  is  on  our  side.  It  is  His  grace  which 
will  enable  us  to  conquer.  Stored  in  His  Church 
as  in  a  treasure-house  the  grace  of  God  is  ready 
to  hand  for  every  need,  without  money  and  with¬ 
out  price.  If  we  will  do  our  part  God  will  do 
His,  and  we  shall  be  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us.  And  as  the  battle  is  here,  so 
too  is  the  victory,  though  it  is  only  hereafter  that 
we  shall  be  partakers  of  its  fruits  in  all  their  rich¬ 
ness.  The  marriage-supper,  and  the  victor’s  laurel, 
and  the  fair  white  linen  are  all  beyond  the  grave. 
And  it  may  be  that  there  will  be  long  waiting 
and  long  cleansing,  even  after  the  river  of  death  is 
passed,  before  we  are  fitted  for  the  final  triumph. 
It  may  be  so ;  we  know  not ;  God  knoweth.  But 
that  the  final  triumph  will  come,  both  for  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  and  for  every  man  who  has  fought 
faithfully  under  His  banner,  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt.  That  is  the  hope  that  is  set  before  us, 
the  hope  of  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil. 
Whether  that  triumph  comes  through  the  gradual 
defeat  and  doing  away  of  evil,  or  through  the  final 
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gathering  together  of  the  hosts  of  the  Loud  and  of 
Satan  in  battle  array  on  the  field  of  Armageddon, 
the  result  will  be  the  same,  the  complete  and 
absolute  and  final  supremacy  of  good,  and  the 
banishment  and  destruction  of  evil  and  of  sin  for 
ever  and  for  ever.  And  in  that  triumph  each 
individual  man  and  woman  who  has  striven  against 
sin  shall  have  a  part.  To  have  a  part  in  that 
triumph,  and  to  have  the  assurance  that  we  shall 
have  a  part,  is  the  hope  which  makes  it  more  than 
possible,  more  than  worth  while,  to  struggle  on 
and  up,  through  all  sorrow  and  suffering,  through 
all  hard  and  strong  temptations,  through  all  the 
painful  discipline  of  fall  and  rising  again,  till  we 
come  there  where  man  shall  be  what  he  was  meant 
to  be,  free  from  sorrow  and  pain  and  death,  where, 
most  and  best  of  all,  he  shall  be  free  from  sin,  and 
so  shall  reflect  the  image  of  the  Creator,  in  the 
Beatific  vision  seeing  Him  as  He  is. 


Unto  Him  that  lovetii  us,  and  loosed  us  from  our 

SINS  BY  His  BLOOD  ;  AND  He  MADE  US  TO  BE  A  KINGDOM, 
TO  BE  PRIESTS  UNTO  HlS  God  AND  FATHER  ;  TO  HlM 
BE  THE  GLORY  AND  THE  DOMINION  FOR  EVER  AND  EVER. 

Amen. 
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OUR  LORD’S  SINLESSNESS  AND  THE 
VIRGIN-BIRTH 

S.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Second  Adam,  the  summing  up  of 
mankind  in  a  new  and  sinless  Head,  makes  the  Virgin- 
Birth,  if  not  necessary,  yet  at  least  reasonable.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  argue  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  on  a  priori  grounds, 
and  it  is  not  meant  that  the  Virgin-Birth  depends  for  its 
proof  upon  such  grounds,  but  it  is  a  great  help  to  he  able 
to  see  the  reasonableness  of  a  doctrine  even  apart  from  its 
proof. 

Now  given  the  demand  for  a  new  Head  of  the  human 
race,  for  one  in  whom  mankind  might  find  once  more  the 
righteousness  which  it  had  lost  through  the  trespass  of  the 
first  Head,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  head  could  have 
been  found  amongst  those  (  naturally  engendered  of  the 
offspring  of  Adam.’  So  great  a  demand,  so  urgent  a  need 
cried  out  for  a  generation  in  some  way  quite  different  and 
distinct  from  that  which  in  every  other  known  case  had 

mt 

resulted  in  the  birth  of  a  sinful  person.  Jesus  Christ 

came  amongst  men  claiming  to  be  sinless.  And  His 

followers,  then  and  now,  have  not  hesitated  to  admit  the 

truth  of  His  claim.  ( But,’  as  Bishop  Gore  puts  it,  f  granted 

that  in  this  fundamental  sense  Christ  Jesus  is  a  new  moral 

creation,  is  it  possible  that  this  new  moral  creation  can 
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have  involved  anything  short  of  a  new  physical  creative 
act?  Does  not  all  we  know  of  physical  heredity,  all  we 
know  of  the  relation  of  spirit  and  body,  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  miracle  of  a  new  moral  creation  must  mean  the 
miracle  of  a  new  physical  creation?  If  the  moral  character 
was  new,  must  not  the  stuff  of  the  humanity  have  been  new 
too?  Must  not  the  physical  generation  of  the  Second 
Adam  have  been  such  as  to  involve  at  once  His  community 
with  our  nature  and  His  exemption  from  it?  I  am  not 
laying  all  the  stress  on  this  sort  of  logic.  I  would,  here 
and  elsewhere,  keep  a  priori  arguments  in  their  place.  But 
this  logic  seems  to  me  at  least  strong  enough  to  clinch  the 
historical  argument  or  even  to  condition  the  historical 
discussion  by  an  antecedent  expectation  that  the  birth  of 
the  Second  Adam  must  have  been  physically  as  well  as 
morally  miraculous.’  (Bishop  Gore,  Dissertations ,  p.  GO.) 
See  also  on  this  particular  point,  Dr.  Illingworth,  Divine 
Immanence,  p.  95  ;  Dr.  Sanday,  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
p.  207.  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  also  to  my 
own  volume  in  this  library.  The  Incarnation,  chap.  iv. 


APPENDIX  B 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  AND  JOHN  RUSKIN  ON 

HUMAN  NATURE 

Two  remarkable  passages  from  two  great  writers,  both 
witnessing  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  to  the  truth  that 
human  nature  is  not  sinful  in  itself,  may  be  quoted  here. 

Charles  Kingsley  in  a  sermon  says : — 

fOh,  my  friends,  think  of  this.  Think  of  what  you  say 
when  you  say,  “1  am  a  man.”  Remember  that  you  are 
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claiming1  for  yourselves  the  very  highest  honour — an  honour 
too  great  to  make  you  proud  ;  an  honour  so  great  that,  if 
you  understand  it  rightly,  it  must  fill  you  with  awe  and 
trembling,  and  the  spirit  of  godly  fear,  lest,  when  Gon  has 
put  you  up  so  high,  you  should  fall  shamefully  again.  For 
the  higher  the  place,  the  deeper  the  fall ;  and  the  greater 
the  honour,  the  greater  the  shame  of  losing  it.  But  be 
sure  that  it  was  an  honour  before  Adam  fell.  That  ever 
since  Christ  has  taken  the  manhood  into  God,  it  is  an 
honour  now  to  be  a  man.  Do  not  let  the  devil  or  bad  men 
ever  tempt  you  to  say,  I  am  only  a  man,  and  therefore  you 
cannot  expect  me  to  do  right.  I  am  but  a  man,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  cannot  help  being  mean,  and  sinful,  and  covetous, 
and  quarrelsome,  and  foul :  for  that  is  the  devil’s  doctrine, 
though  it  is  common  enough.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  a 
man  in  America — where  very  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have 
heard  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  know  really  that  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image,  and  redeemed  him  again  into  His  own  image  by  Jesus 
Christ — and  this  man  was  rebuked  for  being  a  drunkard  ; 
and  what  do  you  fancy  his  excuse  was?  “  Ah,”  he  said, 
“  you  should  remember  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  a  man.”  That  wras  his  excuse.  He  had  been  so 
ill-taught  by  his  Calvinist  preachers,  that  he  had  learned  to 
look  on  human  nature  as  actually  a  bad  thing ;  as  if  the 
devil,  and  not  God,  had  made  human  nature,  and  as  if 
Christ  had  not  redeemed  human  nature.  Because  he  was 
a  man,  he  thought  he  was  excused  in  being  a  bad  man  ; 
because  he  had  a  human  nature  in  him,  he  was  to  be  a 
drunkard  and  a  brute.’  ( Good  News  of  God,  p.  187.) 

And  John  Ruskin  : — 

e  All  the  sin  of  men  I  esteem  as  their  disease,  not  their 
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nature  ;  as  a  folly  which  may  he  prevented,  not  a  necessity 
which  must  be  accepted.  And  my  wonder,  even  when 
things  are  at  their  worst,  is  always  at  the  height  which  this 
human  nature  can  attain.  Thinking  it  high,  I  find  it 
always  a  higher  thing  than  I  thought  it ;  while  those  who 
think  it  low,  find  it  and  will  find  it  always,  lower  than  they 
thought  it :  the  fact  being  that  it  is  infinite,  and  capable  of 
infinite  height  and  infinite  fall  ;  but  the  nature  of  it — and 
here  is  the  faith  which  I  would  have  you  hold  with  me — the 
nature  of  it  is  in  the  nobleness,  not  in  the  catastrophe. 
Take  the  faith  in  its  utmost  terms.  When  the  captain  of 
the  London  shook  hands  with  his  mate,  saying,  e(  Gon  speed 
you  !  I  will  go  down  with  my  passengers,”  that  I  believe  to 
be  “  human  nature.”  He  does  not  do  it  from  any  religious 
motive — from  any  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment ; 
he  does  it  because  he  is  a  man.  But  when  a  mother,  living 
among  the  fair  fields  of  Merry  England,  gives  her  two-year- 
old  child  to  he  suffocated  under  a  mattress  in  her  inner 
room,  while  the  said  mother  waits  and  talks  outside ;  that 
I  believe  to  be  not  human  nature.  You  have  the  two 
extremes  here,  shortly.  And  you  men  and  mothers  who 
are  here  face  to  face  with  me  to-night,  I  call  upon  you  to 
say  which  of  these  is  human,  and  which  unhuman — which 
(C natural”  and  which  “  unnatural.”  Choose  your  creed  at 
once,  I  beseech  you  : — choose  it  with  unshaken  choice — 
choose  it  for  ever.  Will  you  take  for  foundation  of  act  and 
hope,  the  faith  that  this  man  was  such  as  God  made  him,  or 
that  this  woman  was  such  as  God  made  her?  Which  of 
them  has  failed  from  their  nature — from  their  present, 
possible,  actual  nature  ; — not  their  nature  of  long  ago,  but 
their  nature  of  now  ?  Which  has  betrayed  it — falsified  it  ? 
Did  the  guardian  who  died  in  his  trust,  die  inhumanly,  and 
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as  a  fool ;  and  did  the  murderess  of  her  child  fulfil  the  law 
of  her  being  ?  Choose,  I  say ;  infinitudes  of  choice  hang 
upon  this.  You  have  had  false  prophets  among  you — for 
centuries  you  have  had  them — solemnly  warned  against 
them  though  you  were ;  false  prophets,  who  have  told  you 
that  all  men  are  nothing  but  fiends  and  wolves,  half  beast, 
half  devil.  Believe  that,  and  indeed  you  may  sink  to  that. 
But  refuse  that,  and  have  faith  that  Gon  “made  you 
upright,”  though  you  have  sought  out  many  inventions  ;  so 
you  will  strive  daily  to  become  more  what  your  Maker 
meant,  and  means  you  to  be,  and  daily  also  gives  you  the 
power  to  be — and  you  will  cling  more  and  more  to  the 
nobleness  and  virtue  that  is  in  you,  saying,  “My  righteous¬ 
ness  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go.”  ’  ( The  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive,  §§  10G,  107.) 


APPENDIX  C 

ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PRIVATE  CONFESSION 
IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH 

It  might  surprise  many  to  learn  how  widely  private  con¬ 
fession  has  been  not  only  taught  but  practised  by  English 
Church  people  since  the  Reformation.  And  their  surprise 
would  be  even  greater  when  they  found  by  what  different 
kinds  of  persons  it  has  been  used.  Laity  as  well  as  clergy, 
men  as  well  as  women,  of  high  estate  and  low  estate,  of 
great  learning  and  of  saintly  piety,  have  all  used  the  practice 
without  appearing  to  think  that  they  were  in  any  way  dis¬ 
loyal  to  the  teaching  of  the  English  Church,  or  in  any  way 
weakening  or  injuring  their  own  characters.  Lists  of  those 
who  have  not  only  taught  but  practised  confession  from 
Reformation  times  to  our  own  contain  the  names  of 
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thorough-going  reformers  like  Cranmer  and  Latimer ;  of 
men  of  learning  like  Hooker  and  Ussher  and  Pearson  ;  of 
men  of  such  great  holiness  as  Andrewes  and  Wilson  and 
Ken  ;  of  Protestants  such  as  Chillingworth  ;  of  men  of  such 
strength  of  character  as  the  ‘  thorough  ’  Lord  Strafford ; 
of  royal  personages  such  as  King  Charles  i.  and  Queen 
Anne;  of  good  laymen  like  John  Evelyn.  And  all  these, 
and  many  others  like  them,  were  quite  free  from  any  kind 
of  suspicion  of  Roman  tendency,  living  indeed  before  it  had 
become  customary  with  those  who  disliked  the  practice  to 
stigmatise  it  as  disloyal  to  the  English  Church.  It  would 
be  unnecessary  to  prolong  the  list,  though  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  do  so. 


APPENDIX  D 

ON  SOME  FICTITIOUS  OBJECTIONS  TO  PRIVATE 

CONFESSION 

It  is  worth  remarking  how  very  commonly  the  objections 
to  private  confession  are  not  really  objections  to  it  at  all, 
but  rather  objections  to  something  connected  with  it,  and 
not  necessarily  involved  in  it ;  many,  again,  are  such  as 
would  be  equally  valid  against  any  exchange  of  confidence 
between  friends  or  between  children  and  parents  ;  many  are 
such  as  would  apply  to  any  other  ministrations  of  the 
Church.  In  other  words,  arguments  are  used  which  prove 
too  much.  The  objections,  for  instance,  on  the  score  of 
priestly  intervention  and  assumption  would  be  equally  valid 
against  Baptism  ;  the  objection  that  the  practice  weakens 
the  character  of  the  person  who  uses  it  is  an  objection  not 
really  to  confession  but  to  direction,  a  very  different  thing, 
though  not  necessarily  even  to  that ;  and  the  objection  that 
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it  conduces  to  morbidness  and  over-sensitiveness  might  be 
urged  equally  against  all  self-examination  whether  with  a 
view  to  private  confession  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
Hooker  points  out,  private  confession  is  very  often  found 
to  be  a  great  safeguard  against  over-scrupulosity  in  regard 
to  one’s  sins,  and  a  valuable  remedy  against  it.  There  is 
one  other  thing  which  is  sometimes  said  by  extreme  partisans 
against  confession  which  one  shrinks  from  even  answering, 
but  which  is  so  common  that  it  does  not  seem  right  to 
ignore  it,  much  as  one  might  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  that  con¬ 
fession  is  a  danger  to  purity  because  it  may  be  concerned 
with  sins  against  the  seventh  commandment.  It  may  be 
said  in  reply  that  such  sins  are  better  confessed  than  kept 
rankling  and  festering  in  the  breast  of  the  man  who  has 
committed  them,  that  a  priest  who  would  ask  for  details 
about  such  sins  or  who  would  suggest  them  to  an  innocent 
mind  would  be  a  scandal  to  his  profession  such  as  one  cannot 
believe  to  be  the  common  occurrence  which  these  objections 
imply,  and  that,  after  all,  if  these  things  were  true,  good 
and  religious  people  would  not  go  on  making  a  use  of  a 
practice  which  they  found  to  be  fraught  with  such  danger  in 
this  or  in  other  directions. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  denied  that  there  may 
be,  and  frequently  are,  perfectly  valid  and  cogent  reasons 
against  the  use  of  private  confession  in  particular  cases,  but 
we  must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  objections 
urged  against  it  in  the  abstract  are  not  really  objections  to 
it  per  se.  Some  of  them,  as  we  have  said,  would  be  equally 
decisive  against  ministrations  of  the  Church  to  which  no 
one  objects,  some  of  them  to  any  confidence  between  friends 
about  spiritual  matters,  others  again  to  repentance  in  any 
form. 
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APPENDIX  E 

ON  FORMS  OF  ABSOLUTION 

The  Form  of  Absolution  in  the  Order  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick  is  derived  from  two  sources.  It  comes  partly 
from  the  Lutheran  Consultation  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  partly  from  the  Form  in  the  Salisbury  and 
Hereford  Manuals.  It  is  considerably  shorter  than  the 
Sarum  Form,  which  specifies  the  authority  of  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul  as  well  as  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and 
absolves  the  penitent  from  unremembered  sins,  and  restores 
him,  in  express  wmrds,  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church. 
The  Form  exactly  as  it  now  stands  is  found  in  the  Prayer 
Book  of  1549  and  in  all  subsequent  revisions.  There  was  a 
direction  in  1549  that  the  same  form  should  be  used  in  all 
private  ministrations. 

It  was  not  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  declarative 
form  of  Absolution  came  into  ordinary  use  in  the  West. 
Before  that  time  the  reconciliation  of  a  penitent  usually 
took  the  form  of  a  prayer ;  in  fact,  the  prayer  which  follows 
the  declaratory  form  in  the  Visitation  Order  is  a  translation 
of  the  form  which  is  found  in  the  Sacramentarv  of  Gelasius 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 

This  seems  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  of 
Absolution  in  the  Church  is  not  tied  to  any  one  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  Form  in  the  Visitation  Order, 
which  was  to  be  used  according  to  the  Revisers  of  1549  in 
f  all  private  confessions,’  does  seem  to  imply  a  detailed,  and 
not  merely  general,  confession  of  sins. 
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‘  The  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology  makes  a  good  beginning  with  Canon 
Newbolt’s  volume  on  religion.  .  .  .  The  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  in  making 
the  appearance  of  the  volumes  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  binding,  type,  and 
general  “get  up”  of  the  volume  just  issued  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.1 '—Guardian. 

HOLY  BAPTISM.  By  the  Rev.  Darwell  Stone,  M.  A.,  Librarian 

of  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 

‘  Few  books  on  Baptism  contain  more  thoughtful  and  useful  instruction  on  the 
rite,  and  we  give  Mr.  Stone’s  effort  our  highest  approval.  It  might  well  be  made 
a  text-book  for  candidates  for  the  diaconate,  or  at  least  in  theological  colleges. 
As  a  book  for  thoughtful  laymen  it  is  also  certain  to  find  a  place.’— Church  Times. 

CONFIRMATION.  By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  D.D.,  Bishop 

of  Vermont. 

1  To  the  parochial  clergy  this  volume  may  be  warmly  commended.  They  will 
find  it  to  be  a  storehouse  of  material  for  their  instruction,  and  quite  the  best 
treatise  that  we  have  on  the  subject  it  treats.  It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and 
gives  exactly  the  kind  of  teaching  that  is  wanted.’ — Guardian. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  By 

the  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John  Baptist’s  College, 
Oxford. 

‘Mr.  Pullan’s  book  will  no  doubt  have,  as  it  deserves  to  have,  a  large  number  of 
readers,  and  they  will  gain  a  great  deal  from  the  perusal  of  it.  It  may  be  certainly 
recommended  to  the  ordinary  layman  as  by  far  the  best  book  on  the  subject  avail¬ 
able.’ — Pilot. 

HOLY  MATRIMONY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M. A., 

Canon  of  Worcester. 

‘  Canon  Knox  Little  has  given  us  a  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  Holy  Matrimony 
written  in  his  best  and  happiest  style,  and  giving  ample  proofs  of  wide  research 
and  deep  study  of  the  various  aspects,  and  the  essential  characteristics  of  Christian 
marriage.  ...  We  would  strongly  advise  the  clergy  to  place  this  work  upon  their 
shelves  as  a  book  of  reference,  while  it  forms  a  complete  manual  of  instruction  to 
aid  them  in  the  preparation  of  addresses  on  the  subject.’ — Church  Bells. 

THE  INCARNATION.  By  the  Rev.  H.  V.  S.  Eck,  M.  A.,  Rector  of 

St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal  Green. 

1  The  teaching  is  sound,  and  the  book  may  be  placed  with  confidence  in  the 
hands  of  candidates  for  Orders  or  of  intelligent  and  educated  lay  people  who  desire 
fuller  instruction  on  the  central  doctrines  of  the  Faith  than  can  be  provided  in 
sermons.  ’—Guardian. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS.  By  the  Right  Rev.  E.  T.  Churton,  D.D., 

formerly  Bishop  of  Nassau. 

*  We  welcome  Bishop  Churton’s  book  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
modern  High  Church  view  of  Missions.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to  understand  it, 
thereby  we  shall  be  saved  alike  from  uninstructed  admiration  and  indiscriminate 
denunciation.’ — Church  Missionary  Intelligencer. 

PRAYER.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  John  Worlledge,  M.A.,  Canon 
and  Chancellor  of  Truro. 

*  We  do  not  know  of  any  book  about  prayer  which  is  equally  useful ;  and  we  anti¬ 
cipate  that  it  will  be  a  standard  work  for,  at  any  rate,  a  considerable  time.’— Pilot. 
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Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology — continued. 
SUNDAY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Trevelyan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St. 

Matthew’s,  Westminster. 

‘An  extremely  useful  contribution  to  a  difficult  and  important  subject,  and  we 
are  confident  it  will  rank  high  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.’ — Guardian. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TRADITION.  By  the  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan, 

M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John  Baptist’s  College,  Oxford. 

%*  This  book  contains  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Episcopacy ,  the  three 
Creeds ,  the  Ancient  Western  Liturgies  and  other  institutions  of  the  Church. 
Special  attention  is  also  given  to  the  early  history  of  Sacramental  Confes¬ 
sion  and  to  the  principle  of  Authority  in  the  Church  of  England. 

BOOKS  OF  DEVOTION.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bodington,  Canon 

and  Precentor  of  Lichfield. 

‘  Extremely  valuable  for  its  high  tone,  fidelity  to  Catholic  standards,  and 
powerful  advocacy  of  reality  in  private  devotion.  To  those  who  have  never 
studied  the  subject,  it  should  reveal  a  mine  of  devotional  wealth  yet  to  be  worked 
with  profit  to  man  and  glory  to  God.’— Church  Times. 

HOLY  ORDERS.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Whitham,  M.  A.,  Principal  of 

Culham  College,  Abingdon. 

*  For  the  educated  layman  who  wishes  to  know  what  the  Church  is  teaching 
about  the  ministry,  and  what  the  relation  of  the  laity  to  it  really  is,  this  is  the 
best  book  with  which  we  haye  met.’ — Pilot. 

THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM  THE  CHRISTIAN’S  MANUAL. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E.  Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s. 

‘  We  think  the  book  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  teacher  who  can  afford 
it,  and  in  every  Church  Library  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot.’ — Reader  and 
Layworker. 

THE  HOLY  COMMUNION.  By  the  Rev.  Harwell  Stone,  M.A., 

Librarian  of  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford. 

‘  The  book  meets  a  distinct  want,  and  is  indispensable  to  all  who  desire  to 
have  a  concise  and  well-balanced  summary  of  the  different  opinions  which  have 
been  held  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Communion  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church.’ — Oxford  Diocesan  Magazine. 

CHURCH  WORK.  By  the  Rev.  Bernard  Reynolds,  M.A.,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

‘  What  is  needed  is  a  brightly  written  and  sensible  book  which  will  suggest 
topics  for  consideration  and  the  way  in  which  a  Christian  should  view  them. 
The  book  before  us  fulfils  these  conditions.  It  is  stimulating  and  suggestive,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  is  wanted.’ — Guardian. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 

Abraham,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Hull. 

‘  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  work  upon  the  subject  which  has  long  been  needed — 
full,  reliable,  and  sound.’ — Church  Times. 

OUR  LORD’S  RESURRECTION.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Sparrow 

Simpson,  M.A.,  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Ilford. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIAL.  By  the 

Rev.  Walter  Howard  Frere,  M.A.,  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection. 

THE  ATONEMENT.  By  the  Rev.  Leighton  Pollan,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  St.  John  Baptist’s  College,  Oxford. 

SIN.  By  the  Rev.  H.  V.  S.  Eck,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Matthew’s, 

Bethnal  Green. 
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